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ABSTRACT 

This soarcebook for pre* and In-Leivace teachers 
saggests global perspectiires as %n ongoing these for edacation« Two 
underlying a^^nsptions are that people need a glottal perspective 
becaase the sorvlval and collective vell^being of all depends appn 
it , and that professional ^edacators are responsible for integrating 
global perspectives Into the carricolai in vays which help students 
organise their coaprehension cPf ideas, things, and people and to see 
holistic relationships. Three sajor areas are addressed to bror.den 
.educator^ s understandings of global edjKlition and its applications: 
11) definitions for global perspectives and the need for then in 
genefKl and global education curricula; (2) global education fros 
hasanistic,^ historical, geographical, political, econosical, 
anthropological, and scitatif Ic and technological perspectives^ and 
(3) an overview of instructional sethods and saterials for global 
education. (DC) 
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' ^ ^ Cover Fhotograph ' 

The crver* photo^Bph wai^ taken by Raymond H. Mueitsig at Cranhrook 
Elemditary School, located in the northwestern part th^ O^umbu^ City School 
District. Althoufh. most ci Cranbrook*s 350 pupils in grades K-3 w Americans, 
there are 35 other countries represented in CranbrookJs families, due in part to the 
school's proxiniiry to The Ohio State University. \ 

The beautifmj children who posed for the cover phott^graph are, seated left to « 
right, dga Chwascinska^lPoland^kindergarten), Thomas Kai^ (Korea/ 1st grade), 
and Dina Elhag'(5udan, kinderyuten) and, standing left to right, Asami Himori 
(Japan, Zod grade), Michael Lake (U.S.A., 3rd grade), and*MariaJUioirez (Coluni- 
^bia, 2iid grade). 

Children such as A9ami,-bina, Maria, Michael, Olga. and Thomas should inspire 
everyone everywhere on oiir'gk>be to do everything possible to make the earth an 
ever-better home for the human family, today and tomorrow. 
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. Foreword 

Mapping the concepts of global ejduc^tion is analogous to exploring and . 
charti/ig unknown territories. The Ua^l forms, flora, and fauna observed by 
^the sutvey. party can be analyzed ftom each surveyor's perspective; the 
descrik>tionl^ will nrflect the unique frame of reference of each explorer. 
Only when a readeivcan synthesize and integrate these mullj^le perspec- 
^ tives'into his or her ownconceptual map will there be coherent utider$tand- 
ing. ' • ' 

W9 ^;en are advised to seek the ^'patterns of change**' as a way of 
- Warning th^ new reality brought about by dynamic social forces. The 
metaphor ^'patterns of change** seems too superficial. Turbulent change , 
processes are sculpting rough, uneven, and unfamiliar terrain wbic^ 
educators need to exp;ore. Rates of economic, political, social, and demoK 
graphic change are accelerating. The terrain before us, theiefim, is altered 

continuously. Mm cover, tcchn<5logical advanc e s f C sUtt i r e ver con l nictcd ' 

intervals of time and distance and altered perceptions of the global condi- 
tion. . « • • 

Why a global perspective? Simply, because our individual and collective 
'survival depends upon it. Interdependence of the nations and peoples of the 
world IS part of the changed reality portrayed in this sourcebook. Our 
collective wef l-being-now and increasingly in the future will be a function of 
the understandings and skills available to our leadership to resolve in- • 
tertwined political, economic, and social problems of a iransnational and 
gl(^ character! These comptex Understandings represent value smfts and 
do iiot come easily. We trust that ftituregenerations will manage better the 
interchange among peoples and the conflicts generate^ by tHe interdepen- 
dencies. This preferred future will occur only if we b<;gin now to prepare' • 
our children and youth for the world tliey will Jnherit. 
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We are responsible as professional educators for intergrating global 
perspectives into our curricula m ways that permit all students to organize 
their comprehension of ideas, things, and people and to $ee* wholistic 
relationships. Global perspectives, as an organizing theme, has the unique 
capability of enabling us to work in a larger framework with multidiscipli- 
nary tods. The global perspective frees us from parochial and chauvinistic ' 
interests, enabling us to move beyond mere schooling to education. 
^ While the primary audience for this sourcebooj^ is the classroom 
teacher, it is clear that thoughtful leaders throughout society need to 
develop comparable understandings and skills. The editors and authors 
have learned much in the process of preparing this sourcebook. At The 
Ohio State University we are infusing into our teacher preparatioif program 
many of the concepts discussed here. We plan to increase our aftention to 
global perspectives as an evolving field Of inquiry and reflection. Sub- 
sequent efforts will be aimed at increasing the quantity and quality of 
globaUy-onenHririlTSTrttCtionat' material5"avSlabTeTor elementary and-scc— 
ondary classrooms. 

Although I, as Dean, commissioned this expedition, it could achieve its 
goal only under the insightful leadership of editors Raymond H. Muessig 
and M. Eugene Qilliom and the perceptive authorship df the multidiscipli- 
nary writing team comprise^ of Ojo Arewa, Sr. , S. Earl Brown, Michael W . 
Curran, M. Eugene Gilliom,DietherH. Hacjiicke, James E.Harf, Victor J.* 
Mayer, Steven L. Miller, and Raymond H. Muessig. i thank each member 
for his contribution to the success of this venuire. 

Robert A. Bumham, Dean 
^ College of Education 

The Ohio State University 
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The Nature of and Ne€d 
for a Global Perspectiye 
in General and Global * . 
Education in Para^ 

Raymond H, Muessig 

Professor of Social Studies Education! 

The Ohio State^University ' 

"Yes," she said, " Yes . AILthc coastlines, bayt. sounds, capes, andjcnm^ 
sulasrtlic^orf^^bcach^s'lfc countries aiia COittihents and 

t^ands. All the Cannes atid Hamptons yet to be. Shores in Norway like a^olden 
lovely dust. Spain's wild hairline. Portugal's long face like an impression on 
coins. Jhe nubbed antlers of Scandinavia and the great South Amen%|n por> 
terhouse. The French teapot and Italian boot and Australia like a Scottie in 
profile." , 

''Asia ninniilf like a watercolor, dripping Japar^ apd all the rest" we said 
'lt)gethec. • . 

•'Yes, yes," she said. "God, I love the world.^" 
"There's no place like it." 

^ ' J Stafilcy Elkin' 

Introduction ^ 

Gladly Teche, a dedicated teacher for four decades, reached the nianda* 
tory retirement age in March of 1981 . He reluctantly surrendered the key to 
his classroom on the ninth day of the following June. Knowing that he 
Would miss his |vork tremendously, he had devoted montfis to*planning 
numerous activities to heep away from a rocking chair, including a trip 
around the world. Wishing to capture some of his travel experiences on 
film, lecKt purchased a Japanese single-lens reflex camera three days ago. 
His efforts to read and understand the owners manual Supplied >vith the 
compact mii-acle of contemporary technology have met ^h little success, 

because t, r ^ 

(a) Teche hUs always admitted to beisg^ometh^tg c^^k^vmechanical idiot." 

(b) the directions may havOi4|p'en tQmslated froifi JapaneseSnto English with 
^ con$i3ftriib|«Jo$s of meaning in ihe process. 

/ (c) th^^ristru^tions were not clear even in ^e original Japanese >Mt. , 
^ (d) the person who wrote and/ or translated ihe booklet was a she w-(m\skilled in 
the dubiou^ art of obfuscation. n.^ / 

(e) . the camera really is so complex that its functions defy 'description. 

(f) of all Of tiie above or some* combination^ thereof. \ 



Gladly is particularly puzzled by the/section in the owner's nnanUal 
entitled ''Focusing/' How is a neophyte supposedHo make sense out of a 
sii^le paragraph* containing a jumble pf words including spli^image spot, 
band of microprisms. acute matte field, viewfinder, distange scale ring, 
focusing collar, aperture, and focal length? SinceTeche occasionally has 
had an aptitude for making desirable discoi^eries by accident, he (decides to 
place hi? hope in serendipity. He figures that one eye has togc somewhere. 
Why not that little ''window" up there on theWk of the camera? Voila! 
He-^can see the kitchen door, but it seems to be a bit fuzzy. Keeping the 
camera in place with his left hand, the jnccent retiree uses his right hand to 
turn all of the "things"' that move on the mysterious device. Eventually, 
jGladiy sees the top and bottom halves of the door move back and forth 
when he changes th* position of aplastic "circle." Then, the protagonist of 
this tale stumbles. on the finding for which he has hoped: when any one of 
the verticle lines in the door is "Straight," the rest of the door, the adjacent 
wall, and the other things Teche can see seem to be clear! If a single item is- 
sharp, its surroundings come into better focus. In an inductive manner, 
Gladly hat proceeded from the particular to the generaK 

Similarly, an i Aducti ve approach influenced the organization of Perspec- 
tives of Global Education: A Sourcebook for Classroom Teacher^. Scho- 
lars in spec[fic fiejds were asked to^ provide sharply focused historical, 
poinicaTrccoflomT^ pcrsp^tveslniJffitieGlart^ 
in a more acute global image in general. Of course, thinking is a hijghly 
complex process that involves induction, deduction, conjecture, ap{ftica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, evaluation, intuition, interpolation, extrapola- 
tion, and the like in varying degrees, mixtures, and sequences. However, 
global understanding is by its very nam^ and nature so cothprehensive that 
often it can bes^ be introduced and amplified by objectives! content, 
methods, materials, and evaluation procedures that progress from im- 
mediate to extended, simple to complex, concrete to abstract, known to 
unknown, as the following item should illustrate, 

Farley Mowat, one of Canada's most distinguished professional writers, 
is the author of A Whale for the Killing, a heart-wrenching, true story that 
centers its focus on Mowaf s heroic battle to save the life of an 80-ton 
finback whale trapped in a NewfoundlanJlSgoon. Additionally, Mdwat 
broadens the reader's range of vision to include the plight of all whales and 
jhen every form of life in general on our planet. Like a skilled attomey-at- 
law, he builds a strong case. ^ , ' 

. . . [EJverything science has discoveied has strengthened the conclusion 
that whales arc among the most highly perfected forms of life ever to dwell upon 
this planets . / 

. . . [BJalccn whales may be the most long-lived of afl mammals, including man. / 
And since they are preyed upon by no natural enemies in adulthood, except. oV 
course, for us, and appear to be singularly free fro:i fatal diseases, they are 
probably one of the very few non-human form^of life that natpre w<)uld permit to 
die of old age, if man did not intercede. / ^ 



Before the most rapacious of predators, the human animal, set about an- 
nihilating them in tamest during the 17th ceniuiy, the eight species of Great 
Whales are believed to ^ave numbered a^ many as four and a half million 



individuals. 




By l530. . . they had been reduced to about one and a half n\jllion. 
Less than half a century after that, in 1972, there were estimated to b« no 
more than three hundred and fifty-thousand sarvivors 

' ' ' * 

If the whales are to survive, mankind must declare ci/k/ enforce a world-wide 
moratonum on the killing of all and any whales. Such areseite-must be of at least 
ten years duration if the terribly depleted stock of Great Whales are to have any 
real chance to recover 

Before rAodem mai\ began his murderous exploitation of the seas, the oceans 
. swarmed with herring . . . and with whales. Now that is changed. Having come 
clo^e to eliminating the great whalesv man is now rapidly doing the same thing to 
the hemng. . ^ 

' • . ' . .. . 

" ' '* • I 

. . The fond expectation that the se^s wiH feed .nankind when the ravagedl 
earth c^n no longer do so. i& no more than aQ illusion. the seas are betftg 

i^rossh oxer-fished. . . , ' 

? * , ^ V% ' i • - 
- . iLutt it^seif^not human life — is the ultimate miracle lipon thiV^rth. 

Tlnrfcars Mowat gftrcuhitcs^bout-all iiving thingMJn aur^lanct oould ^ 
dven be extended into the futune to enlarge the scope of focusT Refeased 
dttriilg the writing of this chapter, a report from the President's Council on 
EnvironnpentMl Quality says that due to soil erosion, overgrazing, exces- 
sive irrigation, contamination of underground drinking water, side effects 
of chemical pest controls, pollution, tropical deforestation, urbanization, 
and the like, the rate of extinction of species o/ animal and pft^nt life could 
increase to one species each hour in ten years, in the^hext t^ent^ years, 
15-20 percent of all species Iki the earth could be lost.^ - 

Chapter 1 has been written set the stage for all cf the following essuys 
in Perspectives of Global Education: A Sourcetfdok for Classroom 
Teachers. This first chapter is divided into two basii^ parts, the first of 
which focuses on ^global perspective and th^ second Of which centers its 
attention on global education. Each of the two parts is cljaracertized by 
three su'bcfivisvons, a definition of a *'glot»al perspective* '"and later "global 
education," a statement on the ne|d for a global perspective and global 
education and a discussion of somrof the tngredients,of a global perspec- 
tive and global edi|£ation. Before getting into the two n^iajor chapter C9m- 
ponents, a series of quotations — ibllo\^ng immediately — ba$.been in- 
cluded to create a feeling, a mood. Chapter 1 is concluded with some 
'Statements designed to alert, energize, inspire readers. 

V 

Selected QuoUtions 

/No man is an island, entire of its^elf ; every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the mam: . . . any man's death diminishes me. 'because I arti Involved in 
mankind ... 

« John I>onnf ^ 



In spite of differences of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws and 
customs -la spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things violently 
destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and Knowledge the vast empire of 
human society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 

. WiUiam Wordsworth 
I sec ranks, colors, barbarisms, civilizations. I go among them, I miX indiscrimi- 
nately And I salute all the inhabitants of the earth. 

Walt Whitman 

That per^ion is most cultivated who is able to put himself in the place of the 
greatest number of persons. 

^, ' Jane Addams 

I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and rtiy windows to be stuffed^ 
I want the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house, as freeiy as possible. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi 
Until you have become really, m actual, fact, as brother of everyone^brother- 
hood will not come to pass. * • 

Fyodor Dostoyevski 

I look forward to the time when men will be«s ashamed of being disloyal to 
humanity as they are now of being disloyal to^heir country. 

Woodrow Wilson 
Our true nationality is Kiankind. 

, K. G, Wells 

The salvation of mankind lies only in making everything the concern of all. 

Alexander 1. Solzhcnitsyn 
Wh«.i IS the use of a housfe if you haven't got a tolerable planet lo put it on? 

Henry David Thoreau 
Alf citizens Everywhere hold common stock in the future of both the planet and 
the human race. 

Robert Leestma 

We are one hunk of ground, water, ftir, clouds floating around m space. From out , 
there it really is one world. 

Frank Borman 

' The new electronic mterdepende e re-creates the world in the image of a globaK 
village. 

IMarshall McLuhan 

We are beginning to discover that our problem is worldwide, and no one people 
of the earth can work out its salvation by detaching itself from others. Either we 
shall be saved together or drawn together into destruction. 

' P<ibiiidranath Tagore ' 
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. A Global Perspective 

Toward a Definition of a "Global Persnective" 

• In an article entitled "Global Perspectives in the Social Studies," ap- 
y ' pearing in the 1980 winter issue of the Journal of Research and Dev lop- 

ment in Education, James A, flecker and Lee F. Anderson, two of the 
longtime pioneers and leaders h\ the global education movement, state that 

* ... (A) gldbal nerspective portrays humankii>4 as belonging to the earth. This 
. . . image highlights ai least four things about buman-natural environmental 
relations: (a) the absolute and ultimate depcodence of humankind upon re- 
sources found in rtature; (b) the limited andfinitcQharacteristics of many natural 
resou/cesc (c)(|he global nature of the planet'secosystem: and(d).theimpoi*tance 
of tryiQglo idapt hiiman culture to the- imperatives K^i ecological laws which 
humankind cannot amend or repeal. . . ^ - ^ . ! 

Ghulam M. Haniff, a social scientist in a university department of 
^ interdisciplinary studies, has this to say about a global perspective: 

... It is no longer fruitful to view the planet earth as an infinite Wpd mass 
^ . inhabited by culturally diverse groups of people living jn relative isolation from 

'w*ach bthtr and comprising autonomous commmtities capable of a variety of 
activitiesx'amed on autonomously. While it is' true thai members of the human 
species continue to occupy spatially dfstinct pieces of real estate and to live in a ' 
State of social fragmentatioh, it is also true that the events of the contemporary 
vorlJ have made them all citizens of a global village— a village in which the 
' shanng of resourced and community life has become a social imperative."* ^ 

' Other statements included in this chapter will clarify further and extend 
the meaning of a global perspective. No comment is necessary here. 
Thft^Necd for a Global Perspective ^ , 

To anyone who is the least bit aware of what has happened, is currently 
taking place, and could occur on this planet and in outer space, the need for 
a global perspective is/so self-evident thm this section of Chapter 1 may be 
unnecessary. However, I would like to include here a little exercise that 
'may involve you, the reader, more ^c.tively and may serve as a form of 
reinforcement, if nothing else. , 

Please stop reading this chapter long enough to secure about twenty 3" x 
5" cards. Or, take sheets of SVi" x 11" paper and cut or tear them into 
twenty sjrips %W x 2". On each card oi; strip of paper write one crisis, 
problem, dilemma, concern, event, change, development, prospect, chal- 
lenge, whatever, that you feel h^s global ramifications and requires the 
attention of humankir - a worldwide scale. You may use a single word, a 
phrase, or a sent^» ' to identify each of the items — categories, if 
you will— thai occn^ Next, using the top of a table, a kitchen 

counter, oi a section of floor, arrange the points you have recorded on the 
^ cards or slips 6f paper in order of theirlrnportance, putting the most crucial 

thing first. You should find this rank-ordering difficult, indeed, and you 
may discover that many of your points overlap, are interdependent. 
As a teacher and a teacher educator the past quarter of a century, I have 
' tried as often as possible to **put up or shut up,** to carry out m>self the 

as^^ignments I have given to others. Therefore, I have developed my own 
list in the manner I have suggested above. At this stage, then, I invite you to 
compare your items and the rank you assigned them with my points and the 
.' order in which I arranged them. I wish that you and I ajid a number of other 
or'. . 
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people coulfl discuss our lists. I suspect that our exchange of ideas and 
feelings might result in a consideration of additional items, some new 
calegorie'^^, in a hierarchial rearrangement, and so on. I doubt that we could 
. reackcomplete agreement ojia master list, but we might ste the need for a 
global perspective once again.or even more. 

Having indicated my willihgness to reconsider, amend, amplif)^, recom- 
bine, and reorder the items that came to my mind, here is my list, in 
sentence form: * ^ v . 



1. Surely the impending explosion of the wtfrld's popu1dron--with the very 
real possibility of mass 5< rvation and* all — deserves (jbnsidecation as an 
item, though I am not at all sure whether I should havVmade it my first 
concern. , * 

2. The rapid depletion. of earth's scarce, exhaustible resources became my 
' second point, after I had shifted items around a n* mber of times. 

3. Perhaps you.share my apprehension with respect to the continuing arms 
racjC and the threat of a wa];-^nuclear, chemical, microdrganic, etcetera— 
that could be so total and so destructive«that whatever remains might just as 

• 'vcp have perished. 

4. Most lists would doubtless include worldwide environmental pollution. 

• 

5. 1 used |he preservation and 'extension of human life, rights, dignity, and 
worth as a comprehensive category. It seemed to me thatVove, freedom, 

^ equity, security, healtn, happiness, altruism, open opportuniVy* and the like 
could conuibute to planetary human fulfillment. For the sake of emphasis 
here, I included hate, enslavement, if\}ustice, insecurity, disease, pain, 
anguish, hu^er, homelessness, greed, materialism, exploitation, 
chauvinism, racism, ethnocentrism, sexism, ageism, anomie, and alienation 
among the enemies of self-realization for humankin^. 

6. Humankind's disregard for nature's magnificent, yet delicate^ design— 
including the destruction of mu(ually beneficial, balanced animaUnd plant 
species all over the globe— became another consideration. 

7. Although the expression is trite, I did not feel that I should omit the **smaller 
world" idea. >Vith good and bad outcomes, radical changes in transportation 
and communication have brobght the peoples of the world closer together, 
increased their interdependence, emphasized specialization with gains in 
comparative advant^ and losses in autonomy, facilitated the growth of 
multinational corporations and agencies, and so on. 

8. Most people in so-called **de\ sloped"* nations probably believe that their 
lives are better ort the, whole bccauie of science and technology. However, 
there may be growing disenchantment with certain ideas held for a long time 
by countless members of the human specie^. Questions such as these are 
becoming more insistent: Should all scientific and technological change be 
equated with progress, especially improvement for ev^ry inhabitant on the 
earth? Should everything that is possible scientifically and technologically 
be attempted, regardless of anticipated and unanticipated consequences? 
Should science and technology serve the philosophy of **i|nlimited 
growth"— where funds may be more abundant for research and 
development—, or should a "less is better" principle predominate? 

9. What about outer space, the other planets, asteroidi, ad infinitum beyond 
earth's atmosphere in the solar system? Which earthlings get to explore and 
to use out^ space and for ,what purposes? Does the entire universe "be- 
long" exclusively to those nations with the technology to get "out there?*' 
Should outer space be polluted with the garbage of explorations, used for 
satellites with detection systems and weapons, etcetera? 






10. My list concludes for now with the highly complex problems associated with 
transnational government and ' the resultant reduction of national 
!>overetgnty. • ^ 

How did you do?How did I do? How did we do? Do our mutual lists 
leave considerable doubt about the need fer a global perspective^ 
SoToc Ingredients of a Global Perspective ^ * 

This portion of nny essay identifies and discusses briefly six ingredients 
of a global persfkcttve th^t I consider tq be amoI^( the most important*and 
helpful for teachers. The first is a * spaceship earth**— ecological way of 
viewing the. world. The unity of th^ human species and the diversity of 
cultures is my second component. Third, the interdependence of human 
Telationships has been included. The idea of multiple loyalties appears as 
W fourth element. The fifth constituent concerns hunnan rights. Futurism 
IS rlxth. / - % ' ' 



'^Spaceship Earth' ^'Ecology . 'Ahhough people who labor in the global 
education vineyard are familiar with Barbara Ward's Spaceship Earth, the 
following passage should be ne.w and useful to many of the inservic^ 
teachers and most of the pre^^ervicp candidates who read this publication:^ 
... I can think of only one fiv of expressing the degree to which interdepen- 
dence and community haVe become the destiny of modem man. I borrow the 
comparison from Professor Buckminster Fuller, who, more clearly than ihost 
scientists and innovators, has grasped tKe impUcations of our revolutionary 
technology. The most rational way of considering the whole human race today is 
to see it the $hip*s<crew of a single spaceship on^ which all of us, with a 
* remarkable combination of security and vulncradility , are making our pilgrimage 
through infmity. Our planet is not much more than the capsule within which we 
have to live as humari beings if we are to survive the vast space vijyage upon 
which we have been engagec| for hundreds of millennia— but without yet noticing 
our condition. This space voyage is totally precarious. We depend upon a little 
envelope oi soil and a ratherlarger envelope of atmosphere for life itself. And 
both can be contaminated and destroyed. Chink what could happen if somebody 
were to get mad or drunk in a submarine and run for the controls. If some 
member of the human race gets dead drunk on board our spaceship, we are all in 
trouble. This is how we have to think of ourselves. We are a ship's company on a 
smaU ship. Rational behavtoi^is the condition of survival.^ 
In International l^earning ^and imernationSl Education in a Global Age, 
Richard C. Remy, Jam».s A. Natftan, James M. Becker, and Judith V. 
Tomey have this to say: 

The "spaceship earth*' view of the worid is an essentially ecological image of 
Internationa; affairs. Ecology's ** Way of seeing*' has shown us how the chain of 
life is interrelated and interdependent: neither the ocean, the air, the land nor 
animal life which inhabit all of thfm can be ^'independent.'* An ecological 
metaphor unites the seemingly disdnct domains of biological activity— the 
ocean, the air, the soil and the life which inhabit them— into interrelated con- 
cepts. The globai system metaphor highlights transnational behavior or that 
behavior which is beyond or breaxs out of the definition and boundaries of 
**sccurity policy** or "foreign policy.*'* 

Lyton K. Caldwell s in Defense of^arth: International Protection mf 
the Biosphere also contains relevant comments: 

Fpp modem nun to survive in a finife wortd, he^must restrain insatiable 
demands upon the natural environment and treat that environment with the 




respect and care t^t he wouid give lis life-support system were he a passenger 
on a spaceship. S^J^-coiiirol has now become ih^ quality essential to the indi- 
. Vidual a^d society alike, since man has become the greatest threat to his own^ 
V ^rvtval and devefopment.*^ . /. * 

Uhity^wiih Diversity: Over thirty years ago, Clyde Kluckhohn, Profes- 
sor of AnthroDOlogy, Harvard University, wrote these words: ^ 
. . . AiUhrapology holds up a great mirroK to man and lets him look at himself in 
his ir\fmite variety. ... / 

* * 'I » 

. . , y^orid'utjiformity in culture would mean aesthetic and moral monotony. 
Tfpt anthropologist* s solntionis i4nity in diversity: agreement on a set of princi- 
ples for world morality but respect and t(fieration for all activities that do not 
threaten workl peace. ... 

HumartMfe should remain as a home of many rooms. . . . lo 
Over a decade ^o, M. Louis Francois, Inspecteur General de L*ln- 
stnictiori Publique of France, said, 

• Active tolerance demands qualitijes of modesty, flexibility, perspective and 
awareness, k involved the courage to ask: " Whithermy own society and why?" 
•Whither my own religiofi and why.?" *To what extent do I or docs my country 
behave and act to frustrate 'he essential dialogue?" It is possible that a willing- 
* ness to ask %uch questions might enable th:: great differences between men to be 
' ^ ^ ' ' brought into a state of active'tolerance. Men might then see that the centripetal 
* - force of their comlnon. universal human nature was- far stronger tharf the cen- 
^ trifugalforceofthetndiflO^^entideoldgiesand racial-cultural patterns. Thusanew 
Humarism might inducemen to i^coftcile their differences in a conimon struggle 
against hunger, disease and ig^lnmce which blight the lives of so ^many of their 
* members. Our task is to make the world safe for diversity. A.'united, not a 
uniform, world is our goal. The world will henceforth live or die together.** 
Seymour H. Fcrsh has observed that ** Anyone whose life is restricted to 
knowledge only of his own culture does not share in his birthright as a 
member of the world community. ""^ And, James M. Becker says that we 
should view humankind as a single species, though with a great diversity 
of cufTures*' and recognize "some of the forces which push man toward 
cooperation ahd the integration of his institutions as ^ell asf those forces 
which make men defensive. ..." He adds that we must see the ^need for 
wider and more varied human indentit> than has been provided by the 
nation-state in the past. 

Interdependence: With respect to our increasingly interdependent 
human rebtionships on earth, Barbara Ward has written the following in 
Spaceship Earth and The Home of Man, respectively: . 
. . . The greatest institutional gap in our world is created by an inescapable, - 
planetary, inte? Jependence which breeds common igrievances and creates 
common needs and opportunities, yet is matched by virtually no instruments of 
woridwidf; order and welfare. And it is through this gap that mankind can tun^le 
into annihilation.*^. 

... (W)e can now talk to the cndi of the earth as easily as villag^rSt Once 
' conversed with each other. Our planetary interdependence is as great as that of 
eariier states. Our knowledge is world-wide. Our airs-andjoceans areequ^lly 
shared. So are all the preconditions of material existence. . . .''^ « 1 

Norman Abramowttz, Andrew J. Leighton, and Stephen Viederlman 
^ Doint out that | 
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. . . **[Ilnterdepeniience** is not a new phenomenon. What is new is the frc- 
quency and number of mteractions with others, as well.as a heightened percep- 
tion aJnd awareness of these mteractions. In addition; there is a growing recogm- 
uon oC the complexity of the relationships and the processes mvolved in them. 

Employing an interesting play on words, historiati Henry Steele Com-, 
mager has issued **A Declaration of InterdependcifCc ' that reads in part 
When H\ the course of histoid the threat of extinction confronts mankind, it is 
necessary for the people of the United Stotes to declare their inlerdepepdcnce 
with the people of all nations and to embrace those principles and build those 
/ institutions which will enable cfiankind to survive and civilization to4lourish.'' 

Multiple Loyalties: A single sentence helps set the tone for this portion 
of my essay. In an article published irfJ968, Herbert C. Kelman suggests 
that "It is not a matter of transferring lo^lty from a snftiller to a larger unit 
but of entertaining multiple loyalties. ' ^■^cker agrees. ^ ♦ 

Unles's men are willing and able to work in groups, they cannot long survive 
as individuals. Conformity to local habits and customs is necessary, but in 
modem times, every individual is a member of many different groups, each 
^Maiming his loyalty. At times, conformity to one group seems to conflict with the 
interests of other groups. Mtiltiple loyalties and multiple membei^ip in a variety 
of formal and informal groups enable individuals to help mediate some such 
coitflicts. Increased 'interdependence and transnational participation create 
conditions which undermine the nation's demand for total loyalty to the state. 

Barbara Wafd and Rene Dubos develop the following line of reasoning in* 

Only One Earth: The Care and Maintenance of a Small Planet: 
The planefe'is not yet a center gf rational loyalty fo\ all mankind. 
But possibly it IS precisely this shift of loyally that a profound and deepening 
sense of our shared and intendepvndeht biosphere caVi stir to life in us. That nfien 
can ^^Jtperierice such transformations is not in-doubt. Prom family to clan, from 
clan tiination. from nation to federation— such enlargements of aWcgianl:e have 
occurred without wiping out the earlier Jove^. Today, in haman ^dtiety . we can 
perhaps hope to survive in all our prized diversity provided we can achieve an 
ultimate l^lty to our single, beautifuf, and vulnerable pli»net E^h.^^' 
•Edwin^Reischauer's Toward the 2 1st Century,' Education , for a 
Changing World also contains relevaiU^passages. 

The sense of world citizenship neorfliot and should not replace a sense of 
natK)nal identity or a. feeling of [oyfUy tp the stjll smaller groupings within 
society. The latter have succeeded quite wdl in,co-existing w^h the nation statfe. 
. . Time after time in history, the smal!;K^roup— the famtlyT (he tribe, the city 
slate — has been forced by changing coifditions to subordinate its hitherto exclu- 
. sive sense of self tQ a broader unit of overarching common interests, though 
without losing its own identity'in the process. This is what is required once more, 
but on a global scale. .... 

. .J Alt thisnime, when the world community is rapidly superseding the nation 
as tWultimate unit of humah cooperation, we do ^oJittle to build a sense of ' 
identiffcation with the whole human race and emotiona^ attachment to a world 
community. Such attitudes will be necessary if the global itnlt is to serve as one 
of survival rather than destruction. . . i 
Humafi Rights: I have turned again to The Home of Man for thes^ 
eloquent statements pertaining to the area of human rights: 
. . . [Alny valid concept of dignity and equalityincludesanumberofnonmaterial 
'•goods ' — responsibility, security, and participation, the free exchange of 



thuught and ctpencncc, a degree of buman respect that is .independent et 
moo'tary reward? or bureaucratic hierarchies. . .All these goods of culture, of 
man*s loind and npirit, need not be costly in terms of nuaterial Resources. Indeed, 
they bebog to the sphere of hfe where growth is trul^ exponential— in knowl- 
edge, in beauty, in neighboftines^ and human concern. 

- « . ^ If the right to shelter is a basic h|iman right, it cannot be fully eiyoyedunless 
, there are correspondiiig rights to community, or rather to those human benefits 
which can only be provided by a c6nnnunity. 

* Some of them are sociat-rhealth, literacy, employment, personal security. 
Some ^ them are physical«-i>ure waicr> good drains, clean air, access, ^ 
mdbiKty. Some are culturaPrfreeoom of expression and choice, continuity, 
responsibilily, effective influence, beauty, great ask the right to visions fmd 
dfNinis. They are all, given the inescapable'nature of reality, inextricably bound- 
up with each other. . . / 

Futurism: Here are two selections germane to my sixth ingredient of a 
global perspective: 

Future studies techniques and approaches seem promising in that they treat 
human behavior as a process of continuous creation — makidg jbhoices which 
affect future choices— not as an accretion of facts or data from the past, a 
^ viewpoint that tends to imprison alternative futures in perceived pasts. Rather 
than emphasizing what is deterministic and random, future studies affirms the 
nondeterministic and creative. 

• • ♦ • • ? 

.Future studies is a convenient device . . . because it considers the entire 
. globe as a system, data about which may be used to forecast possible alternative 
futures. There are many elemients of ^ture sfUdies and global studies which 
overiap, ^ch as the concern for creating worid order and ensuring a peaceful 
future for humanity. ... .^^ 

, GioM Education 

. Toward ^ Definition of Qlobal Education" 

Some of the leaders in the movement define "global education" as 
. . edu^atidn for responsible citizen involvement and effective participation in 
global society." -'Z 

* * * 

... an effort to create- cducationa^systems in which childrw.i, vouth, and' adults 
comelo dc two things'. On the one hand, students learn to perceive and understand 
the worid as a single and complete global sy^em: on the other, students Jearn to see 
themselves as participants in the worid system and to understand the benefits and 
^ the costs, the rights and the responsibilities, inherent in ^uch participation.'^ 



... helping citizens— ^oung ibMi old alike— develop the problem-solving capacities 
a[ssoctated with making thoughtful decisions; it involves helping people develop the 
skill to make reasoned judgments about theisiown international behavior and the 
^ decisions and actions of others; it involves helping people develop the capacity to 
exert som^ irJfluence over international social and economic processes in which 
they arelneyitably involved in daily life.'^ 

The Need for Global Education ^ _ 

' Reischauer hascalled for **a profound reshaping of education if mankind 
is to survive in the sort of worid that is fast evolving.**^* '^Before long,*' he 
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writes, "humanity Vrill face many grsive difficulties that can only be solved 
on a global scale/ This situation necessitates- ^a much higher d^lgrce df 
understanding and a far greater capacity for cooperation between disparate 
peoples and nations than exist now/''^° Unfortunately. educatix)n "as it is. 
presently conducted in this country — and in eveny other country in the 
world, for that matter— is not mpvmg rapidly enough in the right direction 
to produce the knowledge about the outside world and the attitudes toward 
other peoples that may be essential for human survival within a generation 
^ or two/*'* As Reischauer sees it, the inadequacy of contemporary educa- 
^ tion 'Ms a much greater international problem than the military balance of 
powe/ that absorbs so much of our attention today/'" 

"Seeing the world as a whole rather than as a collection of units, 
' scrapping the segn^ented view of earth and the bits and pieces approach for 
a global view of the world, recognizing that despite thegreat diversity of 
cultures and peoples there is a basic urjit/' says Becker, 'is a m^jor 
challenge in preparing students foi^0u><merging worid society/*" Char- 
" lotte J. and Lee F. Anderson agrScwith Becker. 

In a global ag& when worldwide interdepcndjcnce makes it;»elf felt in the daily 
lives of mo^itizcns, it is critical that ipdividuals learn to exercise some control 
and infhjcnceovcr the transnational problems, institutiorts. and social processes 
that impmge upon their well-being and^he well-being of other members of the 
' human species. Schools, we believe, can assi^ndividuals in developing some . 
competence in exercising inlluence.within the coni*Mt of global society.-* 

Robert Leestma reveals His commitment to global education in this 
statement: ^ 

In no country today does education correspond s^ifTiciently to the reality of • , 
world conditions, events, and issue^. Given the nature of the contemporary 
^ world and the foreseeable future, every educational system should reflect much 
more adequately than it currently docs such matters is the unity and diversity of • 
mankind, the interdependence of nations and peoples, and the need for interna- 
tional cooperation in shaping ^n acceptable future/' 
S^ofld Societw written by John-W. Burton of University.Co!!ege, Lon^ 
don and published by Cambridge University Press, contains thefollowing: 
. . The study of worW society needs to be built intt) educational systems, just as/ 
in mathematics, language, health and road ssJTety. Only then will people be able 
to assert theirestimatesof how much should be spent on defence and how much 
on education and health, artd in this way che^k the judgments of politicil 
leaders/** 

Caldwell has an interesting ecolpgica! viewpoint and a strong Mand. 
. , , IFlor the most part the ecological integrity of the Earth must depend on 
new and younger men and women for the leadership required. Formal public 
education must helpb>LPduce a new leadership th6t is ecologically oriented, for. 
in a techno-scientific^e, young fogies ar^ even more daiigei*ous than old ones. 
They are mcjre vigorous and they may bt ambkious/' 
^ Kelman enddrscs global education, though he offers a caveat regarding 

the possible indoctrination of 'internationalist values/' 

In the light of changing realities, it is the n»lt of the schools to prepare 
• students to understand the nature of the global soci^y that is developing and to ^ 

function within it I do not mean that schools should deliberately foster inter- 
' nationalist values, but they should enable stuJyits to obtain a realis.iw* picture of 
the extent to which we are in fact living in a global society and of the conse- 



quences of organtziag various functions in a transnational as compared to a 
national way. I assume^hatjfiis would make internationalist' valucs'a more • 
Viable option for the new ^fnersaion of^cittzens. . . .'^ 

In an artide titled "A Global Perspective: The New Imperative/' Ernest 
L. Boyir/lJ.S. Commissioner of Education at t^e time of publication, 
opined that education must Vfocus on a new curriculum, one that gives us a 
clear vision of the unity of our world, inboth a social and a physical sense. 

* Education must teach us that all our actions on this |^lanet, physical or 

. social, are irrevocably interlocked/'^'' ^ 

Some Ingredients of Global Education ^ 

Having offered son)|e definitions of '*global education,** and having 
. provided arguments in its favor, I any no^ ready to turn to certain of its 
properties. As I see it, there are at least three aspects of global education 
that should be mentioned in this paper. These three ingredients overlap and 
i:ould be com^rined into a single statement, but emphasis i$ warranted. 
First, the avmlability of global education to all children and adults as ^ 
.continuously as possible is discussed frequently in the literature. Second, ^ 
the subject matter of global education is most often treated in a multidisci- 
plinary fashion. Third, the instructional media suggested are rich, varie? 
gated. Since Professor M. Eugene Gilliom, my colleague tn social studies 
education and my co-editoi^ here, concludes this publication with an entire 
chapter devoted to spectfic^methods, materials, and tfte like associated « 
with global 'edu(!ifttion, tht treatmenf^hat follows isi)rief and general. 

• - * » 

Availability: A number of writers involved in global education have . 

expressed the belief that genuine woridmiqdedness require^ a liCetinte of 

living ajid learning, long-term growth as 4 result of myriad, accessible 

. experiences acquired in the home^ extendedfamily ,tieighborhood/church 

(synagogue, temple,' i^c), joecre^ion center, school, community, city,^ 

' state, regioh of statts, nation, x>ther countries, continents, \the ptanet, 

and— perhaps to a progressing extent— jhe solar system. There fs a seifse in 

^hich every person should be both a learner at some times and a teacher at 

' er |imes so global education can take plac^'on a womb-to-tomb basis. 



Sibject Matter: Leonard S. Kenworthy*s farsighted book Introducing 
Children to the V^orld: In Elementary and Junior High Schools, published 
in 1936, said that 

^ Worid*mind€dness is not^a monopclly ol[ any grad# level or of any subject 

^ field. Any effective program needs to Include a wide variety of experiences for 

V every grade and every group children nojnatter whatnheir ability is. Ail 

children are goi ng to live in the world and all of them need an introduction to the ^ 
worid-wide society as well as to their own community ^id nation. - ' ^ * 

It is no simple Usk to introduce boys and girls to this vast, complicated, 
chaotic, changing wohd comntunity. It cannot be done by adding another . 
subject to the already ov^urdened curriculum; it must be done by having the 
^w^d dimension added to idl phases of existing subject^. It cannot bejdone by 
the social studies field alone; it must be done by work in all fields. . .^.^^ 

. Possibilities for fostering a global perspective exist in every subject area 
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from art to zoology, and they are present from kindergarx|pn to the twelftll * 
grade and before and after formal schooling. Social studies educators and 
classroom teachers may have been among the Hrst to see opportunities i6 
nourish worldmindedn^ss through history and the social sciences, but they 
have been aftd are being joined by others in numerous disciplines. - \ 

Instnu'tional Media: People who are deeply committed to glottal educa- 
tion hop^ to reach all children and adults. Obviously, these chrMferi and 
* adults have heterogeneous ifeeds, interests, abilities, talents, advantages, 
handicaps, problems,' aspirations, and so on. U follows, therefore^ that 
^ innumerable methods and materials nriust be tailored to individual'differ- 
ences. Included in ^ long, longjist could be lectures, discussion, buzz 
'sessions, role-playing, simulations, g^fnes, resource persons, freldtrips, 
study tours, exchanges of students and others', extended Residence in other 
places with various peoples, newspapers, periodicals, bulletins, bOdks, 
textbooks, bulletin boards, displays, learning centers, paintings, photo- 
graphs, slides, /ilmstrips, films, records, tapes, videotapes, television pro--, 
grams, plays and other performances, timelines, charts, graphs, maps, 
.globes, models, kits, realia, artifacts, and 'many other things that hs^ve 
doubtless occurred to you. 

' Conclusion 

ft 

I decided that the dedication in Richard A. Falk's A Study of Future 
Worlds would be a fitting way to close my chapter. Just as Falk's sof\s, 
Dimitri and Noah, provided him with Va continuous rationale for trying 4^ 

irdertbbuild the case for global reform," so also I had my sons, Scott and 
JimSi^mind when 1 chose to include the foltdwin|!: 

So that my children 
and your children \ 
and all children 

might live 
in a future worid ' 
that is peaceful and fair 
that is mindful 
^ of nature 

' - ^nd that is hopeful 
about the . 
material and spiritual 
development 
of humankind. 
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Allumanistic Perspective 



Diether H. Haenicke 

Dean of Humanities ^ 
The Ohio Ivte University ^ . 

Introduction ^ 

My father was born in 1882. He spoke severaf languages and was 
considered a widely traveled man; yet he never left the European conti- 
nent. When he was a young man« the map of the, earth still showed some 
white spaces: terra incognita ^ Neither the North nor the South Pole had 
been explored, and even Tibet and distant region; of India had not been 
mapped and renfiuned areas from which only occasionally mysterious 
reports flowed into the literature of the time. He was forty-six when in 19^8 
the Atlantic was crossed by plane from East to West, a flight that took more 
than 35 hours. When he died in 1956. my father had never taken a passenger 
flight in an airplane. He had n^ver learned to drive an automobile, nor had 
he ever looked at television. 

I often let these observations pass before my inner eye when I want to 
demonstrate to myself and to my children how much the world has changed 
in just one hundred years, how much smaller it seems to have become, and 
ho.w much closer people all over the wdrid have moved together. When my 
father had to inform his brother in New York in 1909 that their father had 
died he wrote him a letter, and the news arrived several weeks later in the 
^ United States A response to a letter could not be expected earlier than a 
full month later/Today, one would transmit the message by phone via 
satellite within minutes or even seconds. All these changes have not occur- 
red since some distant historical past, but during the life-span of just two 
generations. *• ^ 

The astounding changes which have brought us instant news communi- 
cation between all parts of the globe and easy and affordable transportation 
to any msyor city on earth are all due to the enormous strides made .by 
science and technology during the last ten decades. Most of the advance- 
ments have been welcome and good, particularly those that have helped to ' 
eradicate disease and to abate hunger in many parts of the world. However, 
all technological changes have been introduced without Consideration of 
their relative value, or their ecological impact, or their possible effect upon 
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the social structure of our society. Only recently have we begun to discover 
that our uncontroUable, unsatiable appetite for manufactured goods of tittle 
value and for non-essential amenities has caused our rivers to be polluted, 

. the air we breathe to be hazardous to our health, and has rendered en- 
dangered many species of plant and ani^gal life. 

Yet the environmental concerns are almost overshadowed by even 
greater apprehensions. We caivproudly state that this country exeipplifies 
technological progress* and know-how. For man]^ decades we have ex- 
ported our knowledge all over the M^orld. The expoitof goods and expertise 
was usually accpinpanied by our goodf faith attempt to also seUihe ''Ameri- 
can way of life.** Bythis we meant the proliferation of our political beliefs 
and ct our political system of denvxrapy ; ^ut to many people it also meant 

-Ihe-expoil itf unbridled consumerism, of cultural elements and societal 
mores alien to other ci viU^atibns. Welrave been increasingly surprised, in 
many cases bewildered, that our good intentions have not been recognized 
as such, and that our offers of help and advice have been interpreted as 
uAvarranted interference in the internal affairs o((tther nations. Rather 
than withdraw like unrequited lovers into a political^position of isolationism 
aiid insularity, we must examine why matters have taken this turn and what 
we as a nation can do to create a future in which the USA, a world power in 
economy and in military might, does not stand alienated and isolated in a 
hostile worid . For this we have to rethink our positions and must stri vefor a 
broader ^nd less one-siUed view of the modem world. Jhe humanities can 
make a valuable contribution towards this goal. 

The Humanities 

Before we examine possible areas of learning if^the hiimanities that 
''^^ gravitate towards a global perspective it is necessary to reach a common 
' understanding of what the humanities are. For our purposes here the 
humanities shaU be undfrstood as those disciplines which are concerned 
. with human s^'f-expression either through language or the arts, in their 
languages the people of this world preserve for subsequent generations the 
tradition of their thought and wisidom, both secular and religious. They 
hand down to their children a written record of the events that took place 
before them and during tbiir lifetime and an account of how they influenced 
and affected them. Their writers and poets record the wide range of human 
experiences that provide the common bond for all mankind: love and 
passion, selflessness and egotism, loyalty and betrayal, the joy of living, 
the agonies of aging, the existential fear of dying, the hybris and the 
humility of man, fear and courage, and the ultimate greatness of man. The 
sum of all thinking, of chronicles and feelings is carried by language, and it 
is therefore appropriate to say that the humanities are Janguage centered. 
The arts are a close cousin to the humanities, because they too are con- 
cerned with human self-expression through the medium of painting, ar- 
chitecture, music and the performing arts. The altar paintings of the 
medieval masters, the temples in the Asian jungle, the grandiose castles of 
feudalistic Europe, the Acropolis of Athens and the architecture of our 
nation's capitol are all manifestations of hunuin self-expression and are 
symbols of the relationship of man to larger intangible concepts. For the 
purposes of this essay we will understand the humanities in this broad 
^ comprehensive view. 



A New Approach to Teaching Civilbation and Philosophy 

Recognizing that the worid has shrunk and that a global perspective is 
necessary for our citizenry to obtain, we must ask how the humanities can 
contribute to this new and enlarged view of the world. Should we add 
courses in Asian philosophy to those already taught in Western tjj^ought? 
Shquld we add courses in culture studies from other parts of the globe to 
those in Western civilization? Should ws increase the study of foreign 
languages? Do we need n;ore exhibits of African art? The answer is: All 
these ejTorts would be helpful, but Ihe approach to leaching a global 
perspective is much more radftal and fundamental tfjan adding non- 
Western curriculum content or making merely cosmetic changes. 

The new beginning will have to lie in a different approach to the introduc- 
tion and presentation of any new material in our field. The humanities, we 
should always remember, deal with human self-expr^sion in general, i.e., 
wc ar^ dealing with humankind as a whole, not a particular nation or group 
bound together by a common history or language^ When we taught history 
in the past wrtaught essentially our own national history ; beyond that we 
would at best introduce a brief survey of ancient Greek *and Roman and 
perhaps a glimpse at the history of the modem nations of WesternEurope. 
When we taught literature in the past we concentrated pretty moch, not 
unlike in our historical surveys, on a chronological survey of the great 
authors of our own country including several English writers. The same can 
bt said for studies in philosophy and i^ many areas of the arts. Generally 
speaking, our approach has been informed by our own cultural sphere and 
ha.i been chronological/historical. ^This view we would nffw hold as limited 
and parochial. The global perspective attempts to transcend the national 
boundaries and even the larger realm" of the cultural sphere. The new 
perspective has to open the broad panorama of contemporary events all 
over the world. In the study of history we should not look at the chrom. .ogy 
of a natiohal history; we should review the historicalypolitical ^events 
worldwide^t a certain moment in time. In other words: We shoulo prepare 
horizontal profile raihcr than drop a historical plumbline vertically into the 

centuries. u a i 

I was taught a lesson long remembered about this proposed methodol- 
ogy twenty years ago when a global perspective was still considered un- 
usual. When I prepared for my oral exams for the doctorate I presented 
myself to the university's premier historian who was to examine me1n 
history. As we discussed the upcoming orals he suggested that I select a 

' particular century for the exam. I would then be more certain of the subject 
matter, he maintained, and he in turn would be able to go into greater depth 
and detail. Delightedly I accepted, choosing the 17th century. When the 

' day of the exam arrived I recognized the mistake I had made. I had 
assumed, as everyone in those days would have, that the discussion woulo 
be about 17th century German history and more specifically about the great 
Thirty Years War which devastated the European continent during that 
period. Instead, the exam quickly turned to the Pilgrim fathers, religious 
persecutions in other European countries, the cdonialization ventures of 
the English, the French, the Dutch and the Spanish all ove; the world, the 
development of newspapeis. the budditig coffee trede, the state of medical 
science, and the introduction of new forms of taxation in the old and the 
new world. History is world history," I was tdd, and ever since t have 
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held to that view. Surely^ the.world events were tightly ihterconnected in 
the 17th century: how much truer is this for our own century! 

Our proposed approach should, then, be substantially different from the 
Western Civilization course approach which all too narrowly confmes the 
* historical viewpoint to a group of nations hejcl together by a shared Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Instead, appropriate consideratiyon should be c^ven to 
the observation th^t atlhe boundaries of the We^tom civilizat /stem 
other cultures were rising and developing, mos^n/tably that of the Arab 
world which customarilyonly steps into the histoncal scene as an intruder 
when the Turks beseige Vienna or the Arabs take^ possession of the Iberian 
peninsula. The moment they are driven from European soil they disappear 
again for many centuries at a time. Western inUnusions into their territory 
throi^gh colonialization and imperialism*^ are seldom chronicled. Only re- 
cently have historiographers begun to provide insights into the effects 
"our** history has had on Asia, Africa and South America and on the native 
inhabitants of our own country. The study of imt effect of colonistization 
and of 19th century imperialism on the countries which we have come to 
call the "Third World' * is extremely imp6rtant for the understanding of the 
reservations, ill feelings, mistrust, and even hatred many of these nations 
hold for the West . There is not much use in constant breast-beating over the 
often cruel acts committed with both thoughtlessness and ruthlessness by 
our forebears. The study of worldwide perspectives, however, has to lead 
lis to r^ze that our ci vilizatiop*s impact on the rest of the worl4 has been 
ambiguous, bringing both technological, economic and medical advances 
but also being at times destructive to and without any regard for foreign 
lives and for the indigenous cultures and their inherent values. 

A second major task is to raise an awareness in our students that 
judgments or} the relative superiority of some cultures are at best dubious. 
Great ei;pp|iasis should be put on demonstrating the richness and complex- 
ity of other cultures and their spheres of influence arouitd the globe. Here 
the sister disciplines of the humanities, namely art, architecture, city 
planning, music, dance, etc., can lend powerful color to the canvas on 
which we paint the broad hist^cal picture. We need to teach the ^ise of 
thought and the perfection of the philosophical systems of the Arab world 
which during many centuries preserved philosophy and scientific insights 
of ^ropean -antiquity and which for long periods vastly surpassed that of 
Europe in its sophistication. Our ^udents should appreciate the advanced 
state of the arts, of science, of many crafts and of religion and contempla- 
tive thought in the history of East Asia which is still a mysterious region to 
most Westerners even though the West has been deeply involved In that 
part of the worid through three major wars. 

A global perspective in these studies should not only brif(| about a more 
realistic understanding of the dominating role and impact the» Western 
nations have had on n'ajor parts of the rest of the world (mainly the Third 
World), it should also foster a strong appreciation oT and respect for the 
cultural, and in many cases social and political, accomplishments of other 
civilizations and their influence on our own. If successful, this double 
strategy would doubtlifessly lead to a deepened understanding which in tuVn 
might initiate improved relations among culturally diverse but interdepen- 
dent height^rs. 
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The Teaching of Literature 

The methodology which I ^vould suggest for the teaching of history also 
applies with some appropriate modifications for other subjects in the 
humanities. Let us first direct our view to the teaching of literature. In 
teaching literature we pursue a variety of goals. Predominant attiong them, ^ 
however, are two. We look at a play, a novel, or a poem, assessing its^ 
esthetic properties, we look at style, metaphor, imagery, structural ele* 
ments, and we look at the idea, the "message" expressed in the literary 
work of art. Beyond that we look at how people in these different works of 
literature, live: how^they relate to one another; what events, character 
traits, or social conventions guide and influence their lives; what their 
general economic conditions are: how they react to and cope with their 
environment, physical and historical. On this second level of observation, 
literature becomes the carrier of information and messages from different 
times, from other parts of the world, from unknown strata of our own as 
well as foreign social structures, and from value systems that may be very 
familiar or frighteningly alien to us. The global perspective approach can of 
course seize upon both of these aspects of dealing with literature, ft can be 
highly rewarding and informative to compare structural elements of West- 
ern and the Chmese opera, Japanese No plays and British dramas, African 
epic narration and chronicling and the Homeric poems, etc., and to gain 
insight into the cultural esthetics of literary art in various civilizations. 
However, this approach is by necessity limited to persons with sharply 
honed skills in literary criticism. 

It is the second level of approach to a piece of literature which yields the 
best returns for a global perspective. As i*- history, our teaching of litera- 
ture has largely been restricted to national literatyrq^. Again, .we have to 
transcend these narrow bounds and introduce broader topics and themes 
that lend themselves to the desired viewpoint. I suggested in my opening 
remark^ on the humanities that they essentially deal with human experi- 
ences and feelings which are fundamental to the human condition. Our 
teaching should take as its base the assumption of sameness among all 
human beings and all human societal or political organizations, ana it 
should show at the same ti me the differences which are often only different 
outward manifestations. ^ 

By selecting a series of books with a similar theme from different times 
and/or cultural spheres one can illustrate this point quite well. Since love 
stories deal with the most universal theme in literature one shoulU select in 
a reading course some five or six novels that deal with topic in our 
society, in another closely related one (perhaps Europe) i u then at'least 
two or three from cultures with different social rituals, conventions, and 
taboos. The more contrasting the examples, the better. The readingof siich 
novels wQuld without doubt demonstrate to our students the stunning 
differences which exist among our culture and others on many levtis of 
social interaction. One can look at the vastly different ways in which young 
'men and women chose marriage paitnefs— from arranged marriages to the 
system of completely fre^ choice which most Americans would Instinc- 
tively deem superior. Or one can observe the genereJ differences in the 
woman-man relationships in different societies, or the striking diflferences 
in the various forms of family structure which may offer, in other societies, 
the utmost personal restriction and even subjugation but also uljimate 
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protection and security for the individual. Another quite important aspect 
would be a view of the almost opposite ways in which persons of old age are 
treated in different societies , ranging from veneration and respect to almost 
complete neglect itnd isolation. The greatly contrasting sexual mores of 
other cultures can be examined, or the value sy^stem that each culture has 
J erected based on its tradition, its societal needs, and its religious beliefs all 
of which often mutually inform each other. <^ 

I am choosing the contrastive reading of novels as one possible ap- 
proach. One mi^t select a multitude of other literary genrts, for instance: ^ 
plays showing thematically the topic of human conflict, beginning with the 
classic one between loyalty to onef^!f ^d to one's own moral beliefs and 
t^ demands of the^larger societal order, usually *he state. This theme is a ' - 
niajor one in the literatures of all ^copies. Or one can choose i>oems from all 
times and periods which reflect the sufiTering of human beings in4>eriods of 
great fear and distress, most typically in times of war. The examples are as 
dbvious as the ' are endless. They can be extended into many other areas of 
jading that lie cither outside of or &i the borderline of literature. I am now 
deferring 40 autobiograpAties which are often a fascinating mirror of social 
mores and conventions. Aytol»ographies of important contemporary fig- ^ 
ures from other countries will often reveal how we are looked at by others. 
Next to biographies,' the holy books and religious texts from'other cultures 
offer a fine introduction into the comparison of neighboring but culturally 
different peoples . Recently , we have introduced films into our curricula as 
a rektively new art form which also lends itself well to offering information 
and material for cultural comparison. The movie medium has had the added 
advantage that it offers visual images which tend to find easier access to our 
students than the impressions created through literature. 

Be it pure literaturjc, biographies, philosophical and religious tracts or 
motion pictures, the common theme should be selected in such a fashion 
J that broad transnational, indeed, transcukund observations and compari- . 
sons can take place. The outdated approi^ch which limits the teacher and' 
the students *o a linear development of a theme through various historical 
periods in but one national literature should be abandoned. Broad transcul- 
^< tural comparisons will lead to a realization of the enormous differences 
which literature reveals with regard to the life-styles, the belies, the 
traditions to which people adhere in different cultures. 

This realization is the first level of insight the tracher of the humanities ^ 
hopes to reach in his students. The next step should be to bring the student 
to the understanding that many of these glaring differences appear stronger 
in their outward appearance than they truly are. The student can be made 
aware that underiying most of the^e differences is a great sameness when 
he recognizes that all people, no matter what their social mores and con- 
ventions m^y'^be, strive for the same basic happiness and human fulfill- 
ment, forlove, respect, security anddignityin-theirhumanexistence. After 
the unlikeness has been observed, the likeness must become^ apparent, the 
common tie that binds humankind together. If this goal is accomplished, 
the student will have reached the increased appreciation for cultural value 
systems other man his own; and, having recognized or sensed the sametiess 
of human desires and intentions, the student will experience a heightened 
uncterstanding and an informed respect for the otherness of the foreign. 
With this result, the humanistic education has moved the student towards a 
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' / global perspective in his general outlook on the worid. One may hope tha^ 
in small measure this changed viewpoint has broadened the student's 
preparedness for improved transcultural relations. 
The TcMhlag of Fordgn La^igiiagcs 

" In conclusion, I must deal briefly with one last area of humanisuc 
learning which almost more than all the other areas will bring about 

/ broadened perspectives in a young mipd. I am talking now about the 
learning of foreign languages. Alarmed by the poor linguistic ability among 
high school and college students in the USA, a Presidential Commission 
was charged two years ago with assessing the needs for foreign languages 
study and developing practical recoinmendations. In their Report to the 

' President from the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
international Studies published in November 1979 the commission mem- 
bers write: 

Americans' incompetence in foreign languages is nothing short of scandal- 
^ ous, and it is becoming worse. Historically, to be sure, America's continental 

position between vast oceans was a basis for linguistic as well as political 
isolation, but rocketry as well as communications satellites render such a moat 
mentality obsolete. While the use of English as a msyor international language of 
business, diplomacy and science sht>uld be welcomed as a tool for understanding 
across national boundaries, this cannot be safely considered a substitute for 
direct communications in the many areas and on innumerable occasions when 
knowledge of English cannot be expected. The fact remains that the overwhelm- 
ing m^rity of the worid's population neither understands nor speaks English, 
and for most of those who learn English as a foreign language, it remains 
precisely that. Our vital interests are impaired by the fatuous notion that our 
competence in other languages is irrelevant. 

The commission report views the problem largely as a concern for 
national security and for a potentially decreased ability to compete 4vith 
othe^ industrial nations on world markets. Although I share that cbncern, I 
should rather like to emphasize the less applied aspect of foreign language 
study which relates more S4)propriately to the concern of this paper, there 
cannot bqa global approach to the study of a foreign langui^e in any strict 
sense. However, the serious study of any foreign language reinforces in the 
strongest possible way many of the attitudes that I suggested we foster in 
our students. I proposed extensive cross-cultural readings. I expected that 
this activity would heighten one's sensitivities to other cultures. I firmlV 
believe though that a complete penetration of any other culture is only 
feasible through commanding the language which preserves and transports 
thi% culture's ideational content and its modes of thinking. Only throu^^ the 
language ^hich carries the entire cultural content of anpther nation can we 
reach the ultimate understanding of the complexity, the subtleties, the 
richness but also the limitations inherent in another culture. Translations 
* are of course always acceptable, most often out pf simple necessity. But 
any bilingual person knows that the Declaration *Qf Independence in a 
German translation is not thie same noble and inspired document that it is in 
English, and. that the English version of the Marseillaise hardly grasps the 
revolutionary verve of the original. I ^ould hold, therefore, t)iat our stu- 
dents should early on in their schooling devote considerabl64ime to the 
study of at least one foreign language. This effort would prepare in them 
splendidly an open attitude towards and an appreciation for the broader 
^ vistas that a global educatioti attempts. 
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Global Perspectives 

T.. Tc are and there must many different deflnitions of global educa- 
tion. A narrow one whtch is often used defines that we subsume.under this 
label all teaching about subjects that are of tniiy globalc^em and that can 
only be dealt with by a world-wide effort. Such subjects might be nu^ear 
war, providing food for the world, control ofjM>pulation growth, industrial 
pollution, energy problems, etc. The humanities do not directly relate tp 
solutions of these problems. However, people throughout the wprld who^ 
wish to address*these questions must first learn how to understand each 
other*s histories and traditions, the different value sVstems and societal 
structures, the contrasting modes of thinking and of approaching problems. 
Misunderstandings, mistrust and preconceived notions must be elimi- 
" nated, respect and understanding fpr other peoples of the world must be 
built, the sameness of humankind must be taught. It is in these areas that 
the humahities can m4ke a contribution if they shift their ap|)roach to a 
more global perspective. As they deal through the teaching of language and 
thought with the foundations of hum^ankind, the humanities might help lay 
the foundatibns for future success in our efforts towards global education. , 
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A Historkal Perspective 



Michael W. Curran ■ 

Assaemie Dean of Humanities - 

Th0 Ohio Siaie Universiiy ^ . 

\HaiQlet: Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in shape of^a camel? 
^olD nius: l ^ y th e mass! and 'tis like a camel indeed. 
Hamlet: Methink^Htjslike a weasel. 
Poloniusi'It is backeotike-a weasel. 
Hamletr'Or like a whale? 
Polonius: Very like a whale! 

Williim Shakespeare, Hamlet 

CameJ, weasel, whaltrJiistory is and always has been all things to all 
pe(H>te- History, Herbert Buttcrficld once observed/*. . .is at the services 
ofgoodcaii!fesandbad.Inotherwords,sheisaharlotandahire . 
It is perhaps.for this reason, or partly for this reasoji^hat there \% evident 
today a diseouragingly wide-spread arrogance (Is that the proper word?) 
about the irrelevancy of history, t^e uselessnest of historicil perspective. 
The*ftiture is what is viewed as important, not the past— lomorrow, not 
yesterday. It is» of course, natural 40 look ^rward i^ilh anticipation and 
expectation toward the unknown, toward the future. It is not a paradox to 
suggest that to better anticipate the future we must look to the past. But 
historical perspective does not ei\joy high re^ird today as an analytical 
tool. We live in a distressingly ahistorical or unhisiorical time when history, 
we frequently hear, cannot shed any useful light on our contemporary 
problems. 

Perhaps like Han)let and Polonius, historians have too often misled the 
public by offering first camels, then weasels aind finally whales, depending 
on their respective vantage points. A cloud itmains after all only a cloud lU) 
matter what shape it tidces, and perhaps so it is with historical ej^lanation 
(or so many would argue)— it remains merely a cloud, veiliiv the ultimate 
truth from us and bonyibuting little to our understanding. This view , which 
seems so widely held today, is extitnely unfortunate because history and 
historical understanding are essential if we are to mkt in}*brmed judgments 
about the present and act reasonably and responsibly in trying to shape a 
world in which we want to live. * The only way to predict the future,* * Eric 
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H<^fr wrdtc. 'Ms to have power to shape the future/'^ One of the most 
essential tools for shaping the future is knowledge of history. 

Todiy, the fiMces erf technology are polling the world forward at what 
crfien aiipeirs to briyi ^M>calyptic rate of speed. This very fact keeps our 
eyes too often focused squarely on the future, to the neglect of the past. Yet 
a fecofmtiott of the value of history Is essential if we are to^nanage the 
exceedingly rapid change occurring now for the bettei ment of hunumkind. 
Hit; technological capabilities of the modem world, especiaDy the awe* 
90flie\capabittty for destruction, require, indeed deman<l^a responsible 
undmHUKtiQg and appreciation of the fragile quality o^human existence on 
this p^UMt even in an mi of advianced scientific and technical expertise. 
Tb^ sobering lessons of history must be recogmzed as import^t ingre- 
dients in the ^tecision-making process if we are to survi^iiMo the future. 

History^ Karl Marx noted, is essentially the study of man, his wisdom 
and folly, his successes and failures, his advances and retreats. ''History 
does nothing,'' he Bddpii ""it possesses no immense wealth, G^ts no 
battles, h is rather man, real living /nai who does everything, who posses- 
' ses and who fights/'^ History reduced to its essence is a study of what 
nmkes n^n human, a study of those qualities of mind and spirit which he 
brings to bear on events and on the environment and which separate him 
from the more passive lower orders of life. To know the past is a deeply felt 
human need that nuuiifests itself eariy i« the life of the human species when 
the child first begins to question his/twr own existence with the query, 
''Where did I come from?", thus beginning the lifelong searchior the 
meaning of the mystery of being. Historical consciousness develops out of 
this'eariy personal <pncem for origins. It ia, therefore, a natural impulse, 
one which must iodsty be revitalized and rebriented. * 

Jacob Burckhardt,,one of the great nineteenth-century historians, rec- 
ognized that history bqgins with ''the break, with nature caused by the 
^wakening of consciousness,''^ a consciousness of time as part of a con^ 
tinuum, not just of the cyclical changes in nature, the rotation of th^ 
seasons or even merely of the limits of the span of human life', but rather 
consciousness of the unfolding of events in time in which man is actively 
involved. History become^ then, Jn ttie words of E. H. Carr, "the long 
struck of man, by the exercise of his reason, to understand his environ- 
ment and to act upon it. " ' Although recorded human history occupies but a 
fleeting moment on the clock of cosmic time , a concern for history has been 
a part of man's epic struggle for survival in the worid. Thucydides, consid- 
ered to be the first scientific historian, writing more than 2,500 years ago his 
monumental //i5/ory of the t^eloponnesian War, hope(| that his work would, 
be ". . .judged useful by those who desire an exact knowledge of the past 
9S an aid to the interpretation of the future.*'^ He had composed his 

* brilliant anatomy of war and revolution, the breakdqwn of internal and 
external order in ancient Athens', so men might avoid such tragedies in the 
fbture. Thucydides' concerns are no less valid today. The French are fond 
of saying, "The more thinp change, i\k more they remain the same." 
Although times have changed dramatically, Thucydides' hope for the value 
qf his historical woric remains unchanged. If we are to interpret the future 
today, we still must have "an exact knowledge of the past' * of the same sort 
Thucydides sought to provide his contemporaries in ancient Athens^ In 

^ fact, it can be argued that we have an evep greater need foe knowledge of 
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the past than did the ancient Athenians because we live in a far more 
dangerous ind potentially destructive world. 

Several years ago, walking along the banks of the majestic Dnieper River 
outside of Kiev, in the Soviet Union, I met a group of modern-day 
Thucydid^es who were discussing the terrifying events of the Nazi inva- 
sion^ the Soviet Union in 1941-42. 1 stopped to listen, fascinated by the 
living history I was hearing as these Soviet citizens exchanged war stories . 
As an obvious foreigner, my presence did not escape notice, and I found 
myself drawn into the conversation aboul^ war. Having had no personal 
experience of the horrors of war, I felt father inadequate in trying to 
contribute to the conversation. But my hosts were very kind and patient 
and undei^tanding. They urged me to immerse myself in the study of war so 
I would better understand how terrible it isjto be involved in the systematic 
killing of one's enemies. They assured me that the Soviet people knew 
firsthand (he horrors of war and were not anxious to have them repeated. I 
acknowledged as how the American people were no more anxious far 
conflict and that cooperation and mutual respect were preferable. "But,** 
my^ new friends replied, **you don't understand history. You must live 
history, you must be tempered by history, and then you will understand.'' I 
have never forgotten that strange encounter with v,ise Ukrainian peasants 
who did have a real sense of history and whose stories and memories of war 
were very much ^kin to Thucydides* history; and their purpose was his 
purpose — we should be guided by the lesions of history. 

The technogical changes of the past two hundred years dwarf into 
insignific^ance the technical achievements of the preceding two thousand 
years, and the pace is accelerating. The worid is shrinking before our eyes, 
and yfe speak now of the "global village" or "spaceship earth" as ways of * 
acknowledging the fact that the worid has been knit together physically by 
the incredible advance of technology. But a mere glance at the evening 
newspaper makes it abundantly clear that humankind has not followed the 
example of the machines we have created, £or we Iv^ve not been knit 
together into an international community of human beings. We have not 
been able to overcome the powerful force of nationalism, we remain 
strangers, or worse, enemies of one another. Sepai ated not by distance nor 
by the unavailability of the means of communication, man is still plagued by 
ignorance, intolerance and indifference which constitute more impenetra- 
ble barriers than any physical or technological obstacles. The dangers of 
this situation, if it continues in an era of increasingly sophisticated technol- 
ogy, are incalculable and project the possible annihilation of the hunian 
race. The existing worldwide tension, anxiety, violence and uncertainty 
are not new phenomena in world history, but they exist within a set of 
entirely nej^^cufnstances which threaten dire results for the future of 
humank^TO^The tensions and^lence must be reduced and then obliter- 
ated if humankind is to survive into the 2 1st century . There have, of course, 
always been purveyors of doom and gloom, talk of the ultimate disaster, 
and apocalyptic speculation, but there is special urgency attached to these 
sentiments today. 

The forces of technology of which we are so proud in this fourth quarter 
of the 20th century have not only emadcipated un (that is, the industrial 
nations of the worid) to an unprecedented extent from the forces of nature 
but have also demonstrated our enormous vulnerability and our inter- 
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• dependence. Few would argue against the need for humankindL,^ draw 
togethcjf* in some greater unity, ^t even fejver have any idea how to 
jproceeaaQward the achievement of the ideal of a world community. The 

« ideal i^^perhaps unrealizable, but ;his should not detei| us from striving 
toward ft. One necessity is for us to become better acquainted with one 
• ' another^ simple ap'nroach to achieviiu that goal is greater familiarity with 
Qbich othdr's history. We cannot affordto deal merely^ with the immediate 
I y^^resent^TOcause, like it or not, we live m a mental tim? suream and are part 
of an ongoing process whicK includes the past,' present and the future. 
Without the benefit 5f historical perspective our view of both the present 
and the future will be skewed. * " 
/ \ Our current attitudes toward hfetAry are still shaped too much by 
nineteei!fh*century traditions which viowed national differences as funda- 
mental and essential elements to be enimiasized and preserved at all costs. 

' The nation-state represented the framework in which culture developed, 
\and it served as the wellspring of the >national ideal. Nationality and 
nationalism have remained powerful force^in the twentieth century, pro* 
pelling the worid into two m^or and numerous minor conflagrations. 
^ Today, we are again surrounded by a renewed sense of ethnic conscious- 
ness which focuses on ethnic identification and ethpic differences which, 
although acceptable from a cultural point of view, often divert attention 
away from the glolml dimensions of problems and concerns. We have, 
therefore fbedn conditioned by a rather parochial perspective whi^h can be 
corrected only by a deeper awareness, knowledge and understanding of 
other cultures and other peoples. Cross^national comparisons can do much 
to break down ^is parochialism and are valuable not only for the breadth * 
they provide but also because they enhance our abili^t^ to appreciate and 
un(terstand our own culture, values and institutions* and contribute to a 
better understanding of the United States' evolving l-ole in the world. 

^ We must develop a sense of con\mon purpose, a sense of where we are 

going, \yhat we are trying.to accomplish not just as individuals, nations, 
peoples^ but as human beings. Drawing upon the experiences of others, we 
must develop a vision of the worid we wish to create and to live in in the 2 1 st 
century, p^at vital task cannot bejsuccessfiilly attempted in a vacuum, in 
isolation. It can be accomplished only if we are prepared to step outside of 
ourselves, to realize that other persons and other cultures hold contrasting 
« (often contradictory) values which must be understood and respected (not 
necessari|y accepted). It is necessary to develop an ability to interact with 
other pei^ons and cuhures, to understand th& world not in an ethnocentric 
sense as a mere extension of ourselves, but as a complex, evolving, in- 
terdependent unity. The hidebound attitude that we need. to know and 
understand only our own small comer of this planet has never been more 
patently false and dangerous than it is today, ~ 

Karl Marx noted in 1877 that events . . strikingly similar but occur- 
ring in a different historical milieu lead to completely different resuhs. By 
studying each of these etolutions separately and then comparingjhem, it is 
easy to find the key to the understanding of this phenomenon. . ."^ The 
comparative method advocated by Marx, and by many others before and 
since, can be a useful tool for the student of history. NewJnsights, new 
questions and new approaches to problems can result from comparative 
study. ^'Thinking without comparison is unthinkable;** is an aphorism of 



profound insight. In order to ask the right questions and reach significant 
conclusions the informed citizen must look beyond his/herx)wn experience 
to the experience of others. A willingness to employ this comparative 
approach is built upon the assumption that there is a certain universality in 
the human condition and that just as individuals learn from one another, we 
car learn something about our own and other societies by comparing 
human behavior in different contexts and in similar circumstances. We can 
learn muchabout ourselves and others by exploring these differences and 
similarities. "The study of differences between American, Russian, and 
Indian society as a whole/' E. H. Carrhas suggested, *'may well turn but to 
.be the best way of studying differences between mdividual Americans*, 
Russians, and Indians.'*^ Our own experience too often colors our attitude 
toward tne rest of the world. The American experience is viewed in this 
way as the model to be emulated by others, and this arrogance reduces 
progress to a quantitative accumulation of technical skill, political equality 
and economic development. Those societies which do not strive for these 
goals are often consigned to the * 'trash bin of history,'' to paraphrase Leon 
Trotsky. How much do we, in the modern, technically sophisticated West 
have to learn from far less "progressive" peoples? For example, from the 
Tasadays . the gentle Stone Age tribe, insulated from modern technological 
society by the dense rai n forest of the island of Mindanao in the Philippines . 
We can learn something about a simpler life and something about our own 
origins and evolution. Other so^ .^s, even those less welNdeveloped, 
have something tc ofter us if onl^^ e will make the effort to learn from 
' them. The study of history is the key tounlocking the worid*^ accumulated 
' wisdom, something we have much need for in our contemporary world. 
'*Toda> the historian Hajo Holbim has written, * ^history is the approach 
to the knowledge of man and through history we acquire the wealth of 
former civilizations. The critical awareness of the potentialities of man 
enables us to act in our own time with higher insight and vigor." 

Few people in Europe or in the United States or elsewhere in the worid 
in the su m mer of 1 9 1 4 had ever heard of Sarajevo, and fewer still could have 
located it on a map. Yet events occurred in that small Bosnian capital which 
ignited a worid conflagration whose shadow $till extends across the twen- 
tieth century. Will there beanotherSarajevo in this Century? We fervently 
hope not, but it could be located sooiewhereJn Poland, or in El Salvador, or 
in the Straits of Hormuz . Can we afford to remain ignorant of the issues and 
the problems which could erupt into the greatest and perhaps last military 
struggle of all time? Again. I think not. It is, therefore, imperative we 
recognize that what happens elsewhere, even in remote and unknown 
places, can have profound effects on our lives. I am fond of telling students 
that what occurred in Russia in 1917 re^resents.probably the single most 
important political event so far to have occurred in the twentieth century, 
be(3fluse the Russian Revolution of 1917 was an event that today affects 
eacfl^nd every one of us in very profound ways. The response to this 
assertion js usually consternation and disbelief.'How could anything that 
occurred so long ago and so fiar away aflfect the lives of Americans living in 
the 1980* s? Yet on reflection, it is clear that the advent of a communist 
regime in Russia [n 1917 has helped to shape worid affairs in the twentieth 
century^ore significantly than virtually any other event. To understand 
the current aspirations of the Polish people or the conflicting forces in El 



Salvador or in a f\umber of other troublesome areas in the world, an 
uodentaiidlaf of the Bolshevik Revolution and what it represented is 
vahiaUe uid Mthaps even essential. Everywhere we turn, the lessons of 
history ihed h^t on our contemporary world. ^ 
the aiStt0EVCioQ of the historian, even amklst predictions (rf world catas- 
trophe, b thi^ UstorjI/wiB coi^ue and that the process of change will 
accelerate and the impact d that change will continue to expand. The 
cootiem oftihe historian will of necessity broaden to encompass the expand- 
ii« process itf chai^ and Imqg it into some meamogful and oriiereht 
structure* to make it more accessible and understandable to more people. 
Thm is ajdanger* however, in vityidg this historical jmicess.as m^ly an 
ejq^ttttOB of Western vahies and institutiotts and particulapy 4tf American 
vahies aad t^tutions* We b«ve atreMty seen some signs <tf the rejection of ^ 
Ameficimclaams to tehderihv of the Western world. The dominant role of 
the United Sta^ as one of the wotM* s two military superpowers is unlikely 
' to chaofe sigpffiointly in the foreseeable fhiture, but America's mond 
leaderdtip tt the W^estem world has suffered numerous setbacks in the 
dbcent past— in Southeast Asia, in Latin America, in Africa, in India ad 
even in Eurqite. These setbacks have stemmed in part from our insensitiv- • 
ity to others, to their history , their dignity as humavbeinp, and aboveall to 
their culture and values. That we believe others must master Engush to 
eiuoy the benefits of superior American civilization is the height of arro« 
gance at a time when nations, especially in the Third Worid, struggle to 
. improve the weH-being of their citizens and maintain at the same time their^ 
own vahies and culture. ^ 

How often has the world been brought to the brink of catastn^he by * 
misunderstandii«, ignoruice and lack d cOvmuiflcation over the past 
20-30 years? At 9 time when the United States and the Sovjet Union were 
entering the Cold War following Worid War II, we had a mere handful of :;rK 
experu in Russian-Soviet affairs. Mutual misunderstinding was the prod- 
uct of muuial ignorance. How little do we understand today the nature of 
Islam agd the Islamic revolution in Iran? How lAuch dd we kiiow cS 
Southeast Asia in the l%0 s? How well pfepared are we to analyze de- 
V elopments in Poland or China or Japan? What can we say the conflicting 
forces in El Salvador? If ever thm were a time when reasoned understand- 
ing and historical perspective are needed, it is today in our worid which 
se^ms to be hovering precariously between continued advance and de- 
velopment and a retreat to the Stone Age. To eke out an existence as a 
Chinese peasant, an African mine worker, a Turkish mountaineer, or an 
Indian villager is to live in a world that is almost incomprehensible to most 
Americans. Vet lest we take comfort in a false sense of security we hardly 
need be reminded of the jung^-Uke quaHty/pf many ot oar mi^f cities, the^ 
poverty and ignorance which pfaigue far, prtoo many of the citizens of the 
wortd*s richest country, the crime, unemployment, racial pr^dice and 
corruption which are rampant everywhere. We need to recognize, how- 
ever, that our problems art iiot necessarily utique, nor do they Me 
pitmdence over others* problems. There are commra proUems ia\Uie 
worid,. pi^ms which we must strive to resolve and wnCh we can perhaps 
help others avoid in the fiiture. We in the UnitN States hyve achieved a 
level of material comfort unprecedented in the worid's histofVf but we 
^ cafviot sit back smugly and ignore other parts of this tiny gtobe, areas 



whose history, valuc^ and cultures may not parallel precisely our own. No 
one in the last decades of the 20th century can escape the interdependence 
of the world, and we must strive to develop knowledge of one another that 
leads to mutual resi^ct and human dignity, understanding of the common 
problems which face us all in the form of population, food supply, energy, 
environment and health ; skills which will allow us to make better and more 
informed decisions as individuals and citizens, not of this country or that, 
but of the world in order to take advantage of the challenges and opportuni- 
ties of this shrinking planet. As the Chinese would say, we are cursed to live 
in interesting times, times fraught with dangers but filled with opportunities 
as well. Without a truly global perspective we canfmt hope to meet the 
challenges and opportunities of the 21st century. 
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Fur the United States, bom m a revolution of separation from Great' Britain, the 
dominant political myth remains that of independence. But, increasingly, 
Americans are being forced ib recognize that their economic well-being is 
greatly affected by a pervasive interdependence with other nations, whether 
highly industnaKzedordevek)ping,ComnHinistQrcapitalist, oil*rich or oil-poor. 

Leonard Silk' 



Introduction 

The above quotation is only one of many that could be used, and' are 
being used in this volume, to emphasize the need for global education. 
Despite the anguished cries of some auto producers or apparel manufactur- 
ers for protection from foreign imports^ most people recognize the futility 
of economic, political or cultural isolation . Iran and Iraq, engaged in border 
wars which few Americans understand and fewer still could locate on aii 
outline map of the worid, disrupt the flow of oil and raise the gasoline prices 
at our pumps. A blast of cold air in a region of firazil unknowti to most 
Americans raises the price of coffee eiyoyed, indeed considered almost a 
necessity, by many. A Soviet invasion of Afghanistan not only resuhs in a 
decision that prevents our athletes from competing in the Olympics, but 
also disrupts the flow of wheat from our mldwestem farms, affects wheat 
exports from Argentiim and realigns much of the South American trade in 
that commodity. These incidents exemplify the interdependence referred 
to ia the opening quotation and illustrate the necessity for an increased 
understanding of global interaction. 

The discipline of geography plays a m^r role in enhancing our know- 
ledge of global issues. This chapter will atteihpt to substantiate this by 
reviewing the nature of the field and by. illustrating geography*s potential 
contribution to the study of global problems . A final section will explore the 
frequently overlooked, pOsttiouv of geography in global education and 
suggest how this might be remedied. 
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Thinking Critically dt?out Place 



The "discipline of Geography 

It is not the purpose here to become involved in a lengthy, philosophical 
definition of geography; many other sources exist for that purpose. It is 
nece^>ary, however, to summarize the central concern of this particular 
approa(^h to knowledge. A colleague has stated most simply that the study 
of geography foices the student to think critically about why things are 
where they are. Thus, the discipline is concerned with a place perspective 
in nui^^ the same way as history is concerned with a time perspective. 

Asking the what/where and why questions of phenomena on the earth*s 
surface is essentially pra^icing the study of geography. The curious 
traveler vyho wonders why a factory appears on thejandscape at a particu- 
lar point, or why a city is located where it is, or why Kansas seems like an 
endless traverse through wheat fields is at least asking the right questions 
fromageo^ aphio^perspective. For the uninitiated, the rightanswers might 
be elusive. 

The stucy of geography may seem to lead to an endless cataloging of 
fact!», a criticism to which the discipline has often been subjected. All too 
rnai^y of us recall having to bound our state, leaia its leading products, 
or-^worse still—memorize the counties — in alphabetical order, yet! Cur- 
rently, however, the stress is on the explanation of location to discern 
patterns, to develop generalizations and to appreciate the interrelated 
nature of phenomena on the e^.rth*s surface. 

# 

Site and Situation 

There is no more basic concept in geography than that of place in a site 
and situation context. These are the most critical elements of location and 
the start of understanding "why things are where they are." In the ex- 
treme, a site may be defined by its latitude and longitude. Or it may be 
indicated by some physical feature such as the site of Pittsburgh at the 
j)Kictio.i of the Allegheny and Monogahela Rivers. But it is when the 
situational element is added that liie can be brought to the study of place. 
To recognize that the Monogahela River valley drains ;he biturni lous coal 
fields that feed the stef I mills of the city and that the OhioRiver valley gives 
access to markets is to begin to understand the city *s interdependence with 
the surrounding area, the country, and indeed, with the world itself 

A second example can be found in the geographic analysis of the world's 
Jarge«! port, Rotterdam. Its site near the mouth of the Rhine River would 
have little significance without an appreciation of its superb situation. The 
Rhine ami its tributaries provide easy access to a highly prodictive hinter- 
land which uses the port as tts major outlet. But the area a so has demands 
which tie Rotterdam to the rest of the world. Middle East oi!. Appalachian 
coal, African minerals and Asian tropical crops all find their way to this port 
city creating an interdependence which links it to the rest of ihe world. 

Traditional Approaches to Geography 

In a brief but important article, William Pattison identified the four 
traditions of geography.^ These are labeled as the earth science, man-land. 



, regioiial and spittial approaches to the study of the discipline. AH are valid 
and in use, though the last is more current than the first. More importantly, 
for the purposes of this essay , each approach can contribute to the theme of 
interdependence or global education. 

Xne earth science view reflects the geographer's concern with the physi- 
cal environment. Many departments of geography in this country had their 
origins in departments of geology, and strong elen^nts of physical geog- 
raphy remain as basic components'^ many departments today - Thus, most 
geoiraphers in the early years of this decade were geomorphologists * \ . . 
concerned with the classification, measurement, &nd <te$cription of land- 
forms, and with the history of the processes that have produced them."^ * 
Cunently, physical geographers espousing the earfh science view also ' 
study the elements of weather and climate, natural vegetation, or soils. 

With the increasing emphasis of geography as a social science, the 
purely earth science view has been overshadowed by the man-land ap- 
proach to the discipline. The initial stress on how the natural environment 
itfTetted man*s activities led to the justifiable criticism of environmental 
determinism. This was moderated by the recognition that man and nature 
are mutually interdependent. In 1923, Harian Barrows identified geog- 
raphy as human ecology'* and stressed just suc(i i^lationships.^ These 
human ecolc^y, concerns are still with us in the form of research on the 
potential disaster of occupancet>f flood plains, or of the effect of pesticides 
^ ' and defoliants on the environment, or in the outcries for clean air andclean 
water. Increasingly, what man is doing to the environment is far more 
critical than how the environment hf s constrained man. 

The regional approach to geography attemps to integrate all of the miiyor 
elements which give distinctive character to a pven area of the earth's 
surface. The word ''landscape" assumes importance as one identifies the 
intenlependent elements that permit one to use labels such as New Eng- 
land, the Com Belt, the Ruhr or the Tropical Rainforest. The student is 
fcH^ed to make generalizations, the validity of which vary with the scale of 
the study. Uence the Pittsburgh Steel Region at one scale gets swallowed 
up into the North American Manufacturing Belt at another, yet meaninilul 
interpretations and explanations can be made at both scales. Criticized as 
being too descriptive with too much emphasis on the unique, the regional 
approach can nonetheless provide a useful view of the worid and its 
interdependence. 

Finally, the most current approach of the discipline is the spatial view. 
"The contemporary stress is on geography as the study )f spatial organiza- 
tion expressed as patterns and processes."' Geographers increasingly 
view interdependence by studying the pattern and process of industrializa- 
tion, the diffusion of innovation, the systems of urban hierarchies, the heat 
and water budgets of the atmosphere, or ihp intensity of transport linkages. 
Such emphases increasingly yield useful generalizations about the complex 
world in which we live. \ 

-While these four approaches have been presented in the historical se- 
quence in which geography is perceived, it should be stressed that all 
provide valid ways oS studying the worid and obtaining some understanding 
of the interdependence of its physical and/or cultural elements. AU ai% 
currently in use and are contributing to our knowledge of the worid around 
us. 
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Geogniehy*s Contribution to 

Global Education - ^ 

The author of the first chapter identifies ten pro6lems or events which 
have global ramifications and require the Attention of humankrnd on a 
worldwide scale. AtOcast seven of these are of direct concert to the 
geographer (3, 5, and we more peripheral) and can provide illustrations of 
geography*s role in global understanding.^ Space, however, permit^ the 
selection of only thrqg.to examine in some detail: ( I ) the explosion of world 
population, (2) the rapid depletion of the earth's resources and (3) the 
"smaller world* 'idea. 

Explosion of World Population 

Geography shares with many disciplines the concern for people, but, as 
always, this discipline's emphasis must be on place. Thus, the questions 
asked are: Where are people living? Why are they there? Why are some 
areas empty, or nearly so? Where are the regions of high rates of growth? 
Where are the areas of major migration? 

Even a cursory glance at a worid map of population will show that most 
of the world's population is centered in four areas — East Asia, South Asia, 
Western Europe and Northeastern United States and adjacent Canada. But 
it is insufficient merely to identify the locations. The gedlgrapher must then 
consider a host^of interrelated elements which help'to explain that distribu- 
tion. This may involve a study of climate, soils, mineral distribution, 
agripulture, urban development and several other elements of the physical 
and cultural landscape. 

But the ^ographer cannot be satisfied with an analysis of the static 
picture 6f population distribution, for it is often the question of population 
dynamics which is critical, especially the relationship of areas of rapid 
population growth to food supply. Norman Boriaug, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize for work in developing the Green Revolution, has stated that 
since . . world population is expected to double by early in the 21st 
century, that means that within the next half century, world food produc- 
tion must be increased by at least as much as was achieved during the 
1 2,000- year period from the beginning of agriculture up to 1975— just to 
maintain per capita food production at the inadequate 1975 level . . / If 
disaster is to be averted, much of the additional production in the next 
several decades must come from increased yields on land under cultivation 
in Thir'd Worid nations, where yields are still low This cannot be ac- 
complished by Third Worid countries in isolation, but will require the 
cooperation through trade of the entire global community* 

On a difTerent scale the geographer examines the effect of population 
dynamics within political units. While such studies may appear to be 
isolated cases with ho global implications, we cannot fail to recognize that 
what happens to demographic change in Haiti, Uganda or V\e population 
giant of the People s Republic of China creates ripple effects through the 
worid economy. Clearly, one of the ' opeful-signs in worid demography is 
the latter country's marked and rapid decrease in birth rate. That rate in the 
PRC has dropped from 30 per 1 ,000 in 1972 to 18 per 1 ,000 in 1980, one of 
the most dtamatic declines found anywhere in the worid today. Not only is 
this change required for the PRC to make its internal economjjc progress 
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possible, but it also affects the roie which that country will assume in the 
world economy. 

At the other extreme are the questions of the world^s empty areas and 
their potential for relieving the prWures of an exploding population^t the 
present stage of technology, wh/ch regions offer the greatest potential — 
deserts, the tropical rainforests, th^savanna lands? What does the at- 
tempted expansion of irrigated aieas do to the ecological balance of des- 
erts? What results from trying to clear the rainforest? By examining these 
kinds of questions, the geographer, with*his interest in the patterns and 
processes of spatial organization, makes a/major contribution to our under* 
standing of the global problems cf pogulation distribution and dynamics. 

■ 

Depletion of Resources 

Mapping of the world's resource base and analyzing the effects of that 
distribution have long been objectives of geography. One cannot under* 
stand the Ruhr without the knowledge of the coal beneath it. The glistening 
yellow mounds of gold tailings are the hallmark of Johannesburg. The fine 
strands of pipelines link the oil of the Middle East to the rest of the world. 
The chernozem soils of the Ukraine aid in making it the grannary of the 
Soviet Union. 

While, all these may appear to be local examples of resource analysis, 
each cleariy plays a role in global education and an interdependent world! 
J Not only has the Ruhr's sterl found its way into world markets, but the 

depletion of the Ruhr's coal has made it possible to place Appalachian coal 
on docks of the region cheaper than it can be brought to the surface. South 
Africa's gold affects the money markets of the free world. Any failure of the 
harvest in the Ukraine sets off a chain reaction in oth^*** vheat*producing 
areas in the wo rid. 

Nothing illustrates spatial inter: ctton and interdependence better than 
the petroleun situation. Any decli^iori made by OPEC countries affects 
supply and pnce and rip;Je$ thrctgh the economies of the industijalized 
woi^d. Gasoline prices increase and bring about an increased demand for 
sm&'<er cars . This affectSythe v ^v\d trade flows of automobiles and changes 
the structure rf the auto industry in the United States. Increased petroleum 
pric ^ upset balance of tra Je ftgu res , causi ng tanker shippi ng capac it y to be 
unused and shipyards to layx>ff workers as tanker demand is reduced. 
Indeed, such action by petroleum producers is changing our functional 
definition of oil shale as resource from a potential to a practical oil 
supplement. Perhap«^ even mure critical is the effect on the Developing 
Countries that tlnd it Jifficult to pay for petroleum-based fertilizers needed 
to increase food suoply. 

Cleaily, geography's concern with the patterns and processes of re- 
source availability is central to the discipline. It is a fact that most of the 
university courses entitled "Conservation of Natural Resources" are of- 
fered in Deparii.ients iconography and much of the rel^earch on this vit^l 
topic ongmates with geographers. 

The ''SmaUer World** Idea 

Muessig notes in Chapter i that "... radical changes in transportation 
and communication have brought the peoples of the worid closer together, 
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increased their interdependence, emphasized specialization with gains in 
comparative advantage and losses In autonomy . . /' The concepts ex- 
pressed in his statement embody the very essence of geography as the 
scieiKe of spatial interaction. 

Flow maps cS world trade clearly indicate global interdependency. In- 
deed, if students at the conclusion of a world regional geography courseare 
able to make some, interpretation of the nature,* direction and volume of 
commodity flows, they can be said to have learned their lessons»welL 

Several examples of trade analysis have been alluded to in this chapter, 
but a case study of current interest can be cited to illustrate the need \oj 
uifderstand this aspect of ^pbal interaction. One of the msyor conunoditi^ 
cn the Pacific trade route is Japanese automobiles entering the United 
State^. The magnitude of this trade has had severe repercussions on the 
American auto industry and has led to a call for protectio n . If heeded, such 
a move will surely affect other elements in t^e Cl.!j.nil|Wilit iMide flow. 
An understanding of such interrelationships is an absolute necessity for 
those considering a protective :)olicy. 

Finally, one can see how all three of these examples of the geographer*s 
craft are interrelated. The worid population pressure places great stress on 
the resource base. The difTerential resource base fosterslhe exchange of 
goods. The exchange 6f goods increases global interdependence. 

Geography— the Forgotten 
DbcipHnc 

If knowledge of the spati^ organization of the earth's physical and 
human resources is basic, it can be questioned why geography is so often 
ignored. Rarely does it appear as a separate subject beyond the middle 
school. When it does, the course frequently lacks the academic standing of 
other disciplines. Attempts to Integrate geography intq history cgurses 
usually result in its receiving Jittle or no attention. Indeed, most regional 
history texts may devote a first chapter to geography, but this usually 
-consists of nothing more than a description of the landforms of the area and 
is protnptly forgotten in the remainder of the course. Even a recent report 
from the Council on Learning eni\iled£ducatingforthe World View makes 
no mention of the discipline, nor does their Task Force on Education and 
the Worid View contain a single geographer.^ 

The ireasonb fpr this omission arc many. The number of disciplines 
competing for the limited time slots of secondary schools* class schedules 
often p^Kcludes the offering or geography. The inadequate exposure of 
teachers^to geography means that Ifew feel comfortable in offering such a 
course. But much of the blame must be shouldered by the discipline itself. 
It still suffers from the early emphasis on environmental determinism or 
from the purely descriptive nature of much ot the early work. It has been 
difTicult to w&n the pubyc away from a perception of the field as one 
memorizing capitals (reinforced perhaps by the television tt^me show 
'^geograpliy*' category) to one analyzing spatial interaction. The reasons 
need not be belabored. More important is the recognition of the weakness 
of geography in the schools and of the necessity of injecting the geographic 
perspective into global education. 

There are several soUitfons to this problem. Ideally, one would like to 
see brtter teacher, preparation in geography through stronger state certifi- 
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cation requirements or increased university emphasis on subject matter 
fields. Recognizing that the discipline canndt attractits own time slot in the 
teaching schedule, geographers mighl press for the ^fiisidn of geographic 
concepts into history. For example, the history of the westward movement 
in the United States needs to be placed in proper spatial context Apprecia- 
tion of the Industrial Revolution can be enhanced by some understanding of 
the location factors of manufacturing and how these operated to bring , 
about m^jor industrial re^ons. And the history of modem Japan can only 
. be understood in the^context of its world-wide trade relations. Such fusion 
of disciplines is not easy to accomplish, biit the skilled and well-trained 
teacher can greatly extend a student's social studiles knowledge by this, 
technique. 

Conclusion 

* In the opening paragraph of What Students Know*about their World" 
in the Council on Learning's report , the authors identify the question which 
a knowledge oCgeography can aid in answering. ''Student^ graduating from 
American colleges in 1980 live in a world whose people and institutions are 
increasingly interdependent. Are these educated citizens prepared to un- 
derstand the interactions of nations in an interdependent world?" Note the 
emphasis on "Interactions" and ''interdependence.'* The patterns and 
processes of spatial interaction provide the core of geography, the knowl- 
edge of which contributes substantially to global education. ^ 

Gilbert White has summarized the major objective of teaching geo- 
graphic understandings. He believes that a liberally educated person 
should be able to identify the patterns and processes of selected landscape 
features on any given part of the earth's surface and suggest the changes' 
expected from a shift in conditions affecting the processes.^ A sound 
knowledge of geography will do this. With such knowledge liberally edu- 

• cated citizens can comprehend the worid's diversity and interdependence, 
can under .and the links betw-^r. s'obal issues and their daily lives, and can 
make the intelligent decisions which arc required in a shrinking world. 
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Professor of Political Science . 
The Ohio Stale University 

Perh^>s no academic discipline has a greater -claim to' making a signifi- 
cant contribution to global education than does poUtical science. Before we 
can present the evidence in support of such a contentions. however, we 
shoiUd have a ctear understanding of what we mean Whon we use the words 
**politics** and ''political ^ience.** / 

What b PdUtks? / 

There are many definitions of politics and political science, but there is 
substantial agreem&t among practitioners — of both the academic discip- 
line and of the way of life we call politics — to allow us to describe the 
contours of each. 

Politics is. ^ifst and foremost, ^process. This process or set of activities 
is undertaken by actors interacting with one another in pursuit of goals and 
values. This interaction takes place in the context of each actor or all sets of 
actors suggesting policies (and specific programsoi implementation for 
these policies) whjch, if successful, will result in the achievement of desired 
goals or values. 

Cof^ct, competition, md cooperation are styles of behavior adopted 
by these political actors as they attempt to make their influence felt, and 
these styles manifest themselves in strategies of threats^ promises, re- 
wards, md punishments. These strategies— once determined by an indi* 
"^dual or members of a group interacting with each other— are then com- 
municaied with the targets of the selected strategy via (a) normal cor- 
.respondence, (b) the verbal relaying of information through a designated 
reimsentative in normal channels* (c) the use of the public media', (d) the 
use (rftbe official bodies of government where public distussion and debate 
are allowed, or (e) negotiations at the banpining table. 

Thus, politics is concerned with dedslofhrnaklng—^fith respect to the 
set of values which one deems paramount in guiding one*s thinking, with 
respect to the kinds of goals which one wishes to accdmptfsh, with respect 
to the selection of policies to achieve these goals and to specific programs 
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to carry out these ppHcies, and viith respect to the strategies one selects to 
muumitt die UkeHhood that these policy choices ar^ advocated by the 
t^^oj^nAt sets of individuate in order to ensure their adoption. 

As you can (A^arve^ these steps constitute a process* and thus we can 
reAm to our initid statement in this chapter that politics is a process. But 
as yoiipmAer these various steps of the process, it should become obvious 
to you t&i we rodly have not limfted the subject matter very much. And 
indeed we have not. A **datee*s** dilemma over whether to accept an 
invititton from a ''dater** to attend a dance; a student*s dilemma ^er a 
choice of an academic nuuor , or ^[)ecifh: course to take , or even the affi)unt 
of tune to be allocated for studying for an ei^unniation during the same 
evedng as an inq>oitant athletic event on campus; or a graduate*s dilenuna 
oyer whi^h job to tdco— all of these constitute decision-making environ- 
ments which are addressed throtMjh the pi^ess of politics. 

Ob"ioi^y , we need to fopis our attention much more toward what we in 
ouc '*gut feeling** behe^rlobe politics. Here we are concerned with those 
gods, vahjes, poHcie^programs, and strat^es which relate to fhe way 
hun^nkind has organized itself in infomud (social) and institutidnal ar- 
rangements for facilitating the group*s members* desires for— as the 
preamble to the set of rules for one ^uch orderly society suggests— 
provision for the commou'defense (protection of self), promotion of the 
general welfare, establishment pf justice, a»i iheensurement of the bles- 
sings of liberty . Thus, we focus on those political actors who are requesting 
or demanding such services on the one hand and on those actors who are 
attempting to orovide (or prevent) such services on the other hand. Types 
of politiod actors which come immediately to mind include governments; 
political parties, interest groups, voters, and other private groups bent on 
non-conventional (usually violent) chaise. And the relevant types of be- 
havion as distinct from the three styles me/ioned eariier, include voting, 
pursuing office , passing legislation , seeking to influence the passage of laws 
(bbbying), e^Uishing the legitimacy of such legislation, campaigning for 
issues, debating, negotiating, engaging in verbal conflict, ai.i fighting wars. 

These types of actors and behavior are present in all political activity 
whether it be a local issue in your community or a global issue affecting all 
members of the race. 

WKat Is PoUtkal Science? 

The second question raised in the opening paragraph of this chapter— 
What is political science?— Is much easier to answer. It is simply the formal 
study of the processes effecting the social and institutional arrangements ^ 
'(and the ruies of behavior for such collectives) created by humankind in 
pursuit of those desires timt cannot be met by individuals acting alone 
without such arrangements or rules. But because we attach a second 
word^science — to our discipline, certain assumptions guide us as we seek 
to study our subject matter. We are concerned with theories of behavior, 
with why some event occurred or what caused it, with how decisions are 
made, with the characteristics of these decisions, with the action taken to 
implement the decisions, and with the consequences of these decisions (the 
spectfic intended consequences for the specific targets of the decision as 
well as those more general sand perhaps unintended consequences for 
society as a whole). 



Furthermore, we attempt t6 use a clearly defined set of procedures — the ' 
sdentifu methint — to answer these questions. We first select a problem » 
phrase it in terms of a researchable task, speculate about how the above 
questions might be answered, collect our evidence, examine the evidence, 
draw conclusions from the evidence, and interpret these results. In $ho|:t, 
we use the tenets of science to address the relevant aspects of a political 
problem: (I> the antecedents of a decision: (2) the process of decision- 
making itself; (3) the actual decision to perform an action and the action 
Itself; and (4) the consequences of s%ich action. « 



A Global Poytical 
PerspNtctive 

Id the above sections we have addressed both the nature of politics and 
of political science. We turn our attention now to how our understanding of 
politics contributes to a global perspective. More specifically, we want to 
demonstrate that a fundamental understanding about the nature of political 
processes in general anci a comprehensive knowledge of how these princi- 
ples work in the contemporary global environment are essential to fulfilling 
our global education mission. We live in^an increasingly interactive and 
interdependent world where knowledge of the rest of the globe, and par- 
ticularly of those people of the world whose heritage differs from our own, 
is basic to such humanistic goals as eliminating parochialism,.«such 
humanitarian desires as eradicating global hunger, disease, and inequities, / 
# such pragmatic aims as encouraging international trade, and such critical 
necessities as avoiding war. But before our students can begin to address 
these issues, they must first develop: (I) the ability to conceptualize and 
understand the complexities of the global system; (2) a knowledge of world 
cultures and international events; and (3) an understanding of the diversity 
and commonalities of human' values and interests.^ 

Clearly at the heart of, this iet of characteristics is politics. Global 
complexities are complexities betause of the failure of individual actors to \ 
solve problems which, left unresolved, have created a worid of uncertain- 
ties. Uncertainties and disputes over preferred outcomes (**the conse- 
quences of policies** step mentioned earlier) and/ or over programs to 
achieve such outcomes abound everywhere. 

Let us examine the situation more closely in order to understand how 
politics provides a foundation for developing a global perspective. In 
^ Chapter <, the author revealed a list of problems, dilemmas, and develop- 
ments w|iich have global ramifications. What distinguishes this list — 
explosioii of world population, depletion of earth's resources, threat of 
nuclear destruction, environmental pollution, human rights, and so 
forth — from previous lists of problems is a number of characteristics which 
havepo////ca/ signiTicanpe. These relate to the nature of a global issue. By 
definition they transcend the traditional boundaries of the nation-state as 
the impact is felt far beyond. Thus, these issues are characterized by an 
' incapacity for autonomous decisions. No single actoris capable of resolv- 
ing these issues. A second fundamental quality of today's issues is the 
existence of a present imperati}^e,wh\c^ not only impels various actors to ^ 
press for resolution but whic^h encompasses the varied and often competing 
views as to how that resolution ought to proceed. A third characteristic of 
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tbese'tssues u that their resolution requires policy action. And finally, 
these issues are characterized by thtir persistence. 

The foOowtng scheme compares the two different frameworks discussed 
so for in this chafer and suggests how these fit tc^ther in an analytical 
perspective (right-hmid cohimn). The right-hand column represents an 
analytical approach which shows how knowtedge of political processes 
allows students to undentand the complexities of these global problems. In 
short, this approach suggests four distinct analytical perspectives: (1) who 
wrt the global actors invoh^ed in the issue, and what are the linkages among 
ihem? (2) what prevailing values are operating, and how have the releviuit 
actors responded to these vahies? (3) what pdicies are applied by these 
actors at the global level, and how are these pohctes determined? and (4) 
what futures are represented in the values and poHctes of these global 
actors? In a sense, these four cat^ories represent steps or stages in the 
process of addressing an issue. Thus, actora become involved in an issue 
because of some interest. This interest is generated because (rf a set of 
underlying values which characterizes the actor, and the actor, in turn, 
decides how this geneial value orientation will be translated 4nto specific 
values for the specific issue under consideration. This leads the actor |o 
seek to make policy, that is, to decide the range of options and the risks and 
opportunities associated with each, to select a policy, to determine how the 
policy can be transformed into a program of action, and to implement the 
program. Finally, the actor examines the consequences of the action, that 
is, the future; 

^ Let us examine the four specific political perspectives outlined above. 
The first is the kind^Q£§el0rs who become involved in the international 
arena, that is, wh^ deal with global issues. We can distinguishthem accord- 
ing to legal structure and level of organization andfor participation. Legal 
structure refers to whether the p$u1icipant is i governmental or non- 
governmental particip;:nt. The former group has been created by govern- 
ments, and the individuals participating serve as representatives of these 
governments. The second structural type is composed of private organiza- 
tions or individuals. By level of organization and/ or participation we mean 
that point in the global hierarchy where the actor tends to operate. We can 
distifiguish three such levels: subnational, national, and interiiatiunal 
(sometimes we also refer to this last category as transnational or suprana- 
tional). The following scheme classifies typical actors in the global arena 
according to these two criteria. 

Level of Organiaation Structure 



(I) Subnational 



(A) Gcvemmental 
governments of sub- 
units, such as the 
state of Ohio 



(B) Non^Governmenlal 

individuals; very in- 
formal groups; local 
organizations / 



(2) National 



central govern- 
ments of nations 



national voluntary 
associations 



(3) International 



00 



international gov- 
ernmental organi* 
nations 



international non-gov- 
ernmental organiza» 
tions; multinational 
corporations 
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0) Acton, 

(2) Vahi^ tad GoaIs 

(3) Proem of DecU 

Mkk% 
PlFOffinn 

(4) CoMquences 

Alt of Ibese kindt of actors are found in the globftl arena. Governor 
James Rhodes of Ohio, for examfrtCt can1>e found traveUni ai^nd the 
globe ieeiciiif to brine foreign buainest to Ohio. The mimber of national or 
cenliy '^vemroent agencies inv olv e d in -globaLectoriLmB^>ers in the 
himdie<b. And international govemniental oi^nizaUMs <IQO*s)— 
coo^osed of representatives of at least threei^emments and created via 
soflK tomai arrangement —emerged as a oc% srftil force after World War tl 
and now number over 300. Some of thci^ are universal, that is, open to all 
«sj^onal governments of the ^obe, while others have a regional focus. 
Examples of the former inchide the United Nations or World Health 
Organization. The latter oategory inchides such types as the Oi^uuzation 
of American States, open only to Western Hemisphere nations. 

Non-|Overnmental actors include individuals who make their mark on 
the ilbbgL arena by, for example, designing some invention which has 
global coAseipiences or serving as a (private) goodwill ambassador to help 
ease tensions among warring feoples. Terrorist groups also are important 
subnatioiial actors. At the national level, we find such groups as the 
American Legion, American Red Cross, and the Canadian Olympic Com- 
mittee among the thousands of pxnips that participate in global activities. 
At the international level there are over 3,0U0 formal non-governmental 
ofgaiiizations (INGO's) operating in order to deal with issues of im^rtance 
to them. Examples include such varied groups as the International Ot^pic 
Committee and the Imenuitional Airline Pik>ts Association. Most of these 

• INOO*s are noo-pro^t in nature, although all exist to further the gdals, 
including economic ones, of the people whom they represent. A second 
example of a group operatiiHI at the international level consists ofmultina- 
tional corporations (MNC*s), profit-making companies that, jMiough 
headquartered in one country, have subsidiaries throughout the globe. 
There are over 10,000 such corporations operating today, and these gener- 
ate a uemendous impact on global events. Thus, when we think about the 
types of actors who are either engaged in making gk>bal decisions or who 
are trying to influence decision-nudcers, it is usefiil to apply this three-by- 
two classification scheme in order to appreciate better/Uie complexity of 
trying to resotvci/^otel issues in a world where power^ is distributed very 

* diffen^ntly from tl^ vertical structure (from the top downward) typically 
found at the national 4evel in solely , domestic issues. 

Let us turn our attention now to the types jof values typically found as 



loi^pacity for Acton 

Autonomous Decision 

Present Imperative Values 

Required Policy 
Action 

Policy 

Their Persistence Futures 
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«MM gloM faMM« an wldmMd by the variety (tf acton jutt described 
above. Nine such vahiet can be itoiated: 

(3) aeiieMil devetopsMM 

<4> in n w th aa l Koaomic cquhy 

aeiiNMi ftHtoMMBy aad tetf-reliaiice 
eft e c ehi k ^ bahace 
(1)tlMttai« 
(D iMHk'hiiawa ntedt 
<9i pwticipatioii' ^ 

We iriMdl briefly descrttw irftbeie. iMtrnationel peace tdtn not only 
to actual vtotent eo^ict but alio to other kiadt of cooffiet behavior be- 
tweMtettn. A variety ofaiodiaaiiaM have been creaMto counteract the 
Nwihoorf that th« probteflM emercii« hi the itobd area witt erupt into 
physkd coaOict. Amom theae hKhide diaefnaaieat atteovu. ahemative 
mum of Mawhv tecttfity» ut^ at aHemtttve coUective aecurity ar- 
nmumm, aad naay atttaipu to control the oa« of wcapoot. 

Nimoiid u^-determinatkm, the abiMty of people to aelect their own 
eodal. MoacMiic, aad poHtical tyatea», waa the fieatett post-WofM War 
II drive aamit B^ay developii« ateai oT the worid. This value ttiU exUto 
today, ahhoiith. tince pditicid aelf-detinainatiea hat occumd in most 
comers, other atpectt such at econenay lelf-tyfficieacy loom important, 
Nariottal devehprnent emei|ed amoflf the leu developed or poorer 
CQuatriee (LDC'tX as the fap between the "haves" and the "have nou" 
grows fauftf as traditMoal development stmteflet prove ineffective. Thut, 
the drive for "a new international Monomic order" (NIEO) has emerged 
amoi« the LDC't at they strive to limit their dependency upon the de- 
veloped oi rich sector. 

iHtematioml economic equity is the fourth global value sug^sted 
above. This is thc'^prefened foal of the LDC's as their new development 
siral^lies begin to work, aad the NIEO highlights a variety of economic 
rslatioiMhipt designed to bring about a more equitable situation. For exam- 
ple, such specifics include stable c<Mnniodity prices tied to prices paid for 
pitKhicii bought fttN» industrii^zed countries or permanent sovereignty <^ 
the LDCs over their natural tetourcet. 

National Mtonomy and se^'reUance refer to the poor countriet' disen- 
gagii« themseWes ftom the devek)ped sector in a manner sufficient to 
permit autonomous goal setting and their own strategies of development. 

The sixth glottal value suggested above is ecological balance as tite 
f(Mces of development come inconflict wiUi environmental issues. This has 
cons^ences for both the developed and developing sectors. For the 
forflMr.'"ovcr devebpment" has entered their vocabuhury. while for the 
tattcf , development strategies adopted in earlier times by the current de- 
veloped sector may need to be revised. 

The state represeittt an implicit vahie at it has been upheld by some as 
the Justification for punuii« many of the tfobal values mentioned earlier, 
but is also used to justify the denial of othtr vahies deemed imporunt by 
individuals who reside within tiie coofinet ef a country. 

>^t the itidividual level, the value of basic human needs givet to individu- 
alt what otiier values provide for tite large units, such as nation-states. 



Food, housing, clothing, water, health services, education, and access to 
transportation constitute the basic needs demanded by individuals 
thro^ibOMt the globe. v 

And finaUy t individuals and groups throughout the system, including the 
local sector, are seeking a4$|itional avenues for increased participation. 

The process oT decision-making and the policies a^ed upon constitute 
the thinl part oTour global perspectives^framework. The same steps in 
reaching decisons are discussed earlier for alfpolitical deci son-making are 
also relevent in the global arena. But th^ unique nature of the global arena 
^ suggests a number of factors which tend to exacerbate the situation: the 
* lai^c number of different kinds of global actors with an interest in key 
issues; the absence of policy makers atthe global level who can function in 
a context-of sovereignty; the diversity^ ^f problems and differing percep- 
tions in their interpretation; and the complex linkages across issues. As a 
con^uence, there is an emphasis on political rather than technicjal solu- 
tions to problems. Policy programs, if identifiable, tend to be diffuse, while 
interdependence of actdrs and issues prevents focusing on any single 
problem without cortlidering its effect on other issues.^ 

Finally, an analysis of the future forces us tp examine the historical 
dynamics that created the global issue, to outline the various scenarios that 
are possible given the policies adopted, and to ascertain whether, in fact, 
these policies are leading to the desired outcome. And, if necessary, we 
must return to the decision-making stage if the policies must be changed in 
hght of the initial consequences. , 

Population as a Case Study 

Applying this framework of actors, values, policies, and futures to the 
set of global issues ^Jch those outlined in Chapter t will demonstrate the 
utility of politicat* science for generating^ a global perspective. For if a 
requirement for successful global education is the preparation of responsi- 
- ble citizens for participation in this global system, then students must be 
able to analyze global problems in a systematic fashion. 

ll|mtler to give you an appreciation for this link between the tenets of 
poliucs and the infusion of global perspectives, let us examine the first issue 
O'jMmed in Chapter I , that of population. We have been fold that population 
as an issue affects the judgment and actions of large segments of the world's 
inhabitants either directly or indirectly. But to understand this fully we 
have to comprehend the characteristics of population which%p;fine its 
impact beyond ihe limits of a nation, and consequently , make it analogous 
to any political decision-making issue. 

Recall that global issues are characterized by an incapacity tor au- 
tonomous decison. The population issue is no exception* No single ador or 
\ne*class (nations, for example) of actors is capable of resolving the isfsues 
associated with population — its growth, the pace of that growth or the 
([lacement of limits on either its pace or level. It takes but a moment's 
reflection to recognize that the dimensions of the earth's population are the 
r<;:suh of action by individualsand couples throughout the world. And those 
individuals and couples become the object of the actions, s<^ldom concerted 
and often competitive, of a wide variety of governmental and non* 
governmental actors at all levels. While a large number of nations may 
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agree that population issues shouldbe addressed at the national level , other 
actors, such as the Catholic Church or the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation, may not support such a position. And the various sets of 
actors may hold widely differing views of what action should be taken. 
Some may prefer a growing population in order to provide employment or 
military manpower; others may wish to limit populatiotf size in order to 
protect apparently scarce resources. The developing nations may see an 
obligation of the developed countries to aid in relieving the effects of 
population growth; the developed world, in turn, may demand population 
confrol as a prerequisite to aid. This incapacity for autonomous resolution 
characterizes population as a global issue. This emphasis on actors, the 
linkages among them, and their competing goals suggests one way in which 
politics influences a a^bal perspective. 

The second part^fthe frarfiework focuses on values , and the population 
issue suggests a present imperative. Consider, for example, that there has 
been for some time now an expression of great concern in the developed 
nations, particularly the Unhed States, concerning the threat to interna- 
tional peace due to rapid population growth (expressed dramatically as 
"the population bomb''). This view has lent a growing sense of urgency to 
adoption of an active position advocating population control outside of the 
developed world. That position, however, challenges a number of counter- 
vailinl values in the very target areas where the rate of population growth 
has been high . /\s noted above, national survival for some means sustained 
population growth . The efforts to limit such growth from already developed 
countries is thus seen with suspicion as a device to keep poorer nations in a 
state of overall dependency. Yet, again, some developing nations have 
perceived national survival in precisefy the opposite terms and now lead 
the way toward population control. While an imperative is present due to 
population trends regardless of competing views, the outcome of those 
trends will depend on whjch values, of combination of values, will prevail. 
Hence, a \ ahes perspet /n a second analytical focus in this chapter , also 
shows the link between political science and global perspectives. 

The third aspect of our framework goes to the h^art of politics— the 
actual process of decison-making— which occupied much of the early part 
of ihe chapter. ?t is evident that aclrfDn— the process which combines actors 
with values — implies policy. The targets of such policies remain those 
many couples who must make individual daily choices which affect world 
population growth. But other actors may make choices which are more 
clearly policy relevent. Nation-Mates, for instance, may set and .enforce 
both emigration policy and immigration policy which govern the movement 
of people and therefore populatioit distribution. By the same token, be- 
cause of the nature of the target actors, the outcome for other policy 
choices may be less effective, and less sanguine-Policies to reduce fertility 
may . for example, have limited impact, because there are other, competing 
policies active in th^ same arena and severe constraints upon enforcement. 
Couples tend to make their^opulation decisions in private and without 
.reference to policy pronouncements. And, as was suggested earlier, global 
issues tend to be related. Thus, population policies may prove to be closely 
linked with those relating to food, to energy, to the environment or to other 
perhaps more specific areas. Indeed, population policy may simply be the 
consequence of action taken in several of the**'' and fiot in population as 
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Nuu*i. The fpolu it's persf)ccU\ v is lher:fore a critical nexus for understand- 
ing the interrelatedness of issues and actors affecting population in the 
global environment, and serves as the third link between political science 
and global perspectives. 

The final element in our framework, the signifies the persistence 
that characterizes the population issue Technical solij^ns already exist 
which wou^d enable us to deal effectively with populationproblems^ but the 
proper political, socjal, and economic environment does not exist. So 
governments do not adopt the "right" policy, or, even vf they do, couples 
do not make the "right" decision. Demogiaphers can tell us what the 
population will look like twenty or thirty years from now, but hopefully 
these projections will be wrong. If they are to be wrong, howeveh, it is 
i wiiich is the reas(^ for this, that is. the playing out of, stages 
suggested above may result m political decisions which will alter the way 
we function as population actors. Projections on mortality ideaths), for 
example, in the Third World will decline modern health procedures are 
diffused throughout the developing countries. Thus, unless^ political inter- 
vention allocs a corresponding drop in fertility (births), population growth 
lates will increase , and the global problems created by population will grow 
as the dev eloped world will find itself adversely ufTected as well. The fourth 
Imk, then, between politics and a global perspective is the future and 
futures analysis. 

I i*onciu5^on 

In this chapter we have attempted to define politicsund political science 
and to shijyw bow this field of inquiry contributes to a global perspective. 
Our strategy has been to select the basic steps embodied in what we call the 
political' process, and then to demonstrate how these steps represertt 
nece^)rar> stages m understanding topical issues of the day and their global 
cony^quences. We could peiform the same exercise with all of the issues 
outlined in Chapter i. but. hopefully, the pcpuktion example should pro- 
vide enough insights into how critical the link is between political science 
and global perspectives 
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In a word, prior to the modem era humankind's economic life was decidedly 

non-global. 

in the Sixteenth Century, this millennia old condition began to change. 
Dunng this century a rudimentary world economy came into existence. In the 
course of the next four centuries the embryonic world economy of the Sixteenth 
Century evolved into a global economy that now incorporates in varying degrees 
and in difTering ways all of the world's local, national, and regional economies 
and makes the contemporary world a single economic unit. 
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Introduction 

In examining what economics can contribut|Jp li global perspective, let 
us begin with a homely ekample: some of the transactions that might take 
place in the' production and final consumption of a bushel of Ohio corn.^ 
Start with the seed. If last year*s'seed c m crop were inadequate, seed 
miF^t be secured from a southern hemiS|jhere crop, perhaps Brazil s, in 
time tor planting. Fertilizer could be potash shipped by railroad from 
Canada. Herbicides and pesticides and gasoline for the tractors and harves- 
ters might be produced front Saiidi crude . Someti'me between three months 
before the com is planted to a year after it is harvested, ii is sold to 
Landmark, Inc. at which time Landmark sells a futures contract at the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Landmark subsequently sells the com to CargiH, 
Inc. (one of a half-dozen big intemational grain traders) and buys back its 
futures contract. 

CargiU (also hedging wi th futures contracts) sells the grain to an i mporter 
in the Netherlands and, in the ship exchange in London (which also has 
futures contracts), arranges for shipping from Toledo t3 Rotterdam. The 
com is harvested, trucked to an elevator, loaded in railroad cars bound for 
Toledo, and finally dumped in the hold of a freighter on Lake Erie. As the 
ship is bound for Rotterdam, the importer sells the grain to a German feed 
miD, which in tum ^waps this com for a later shipment ordered by a Polish 
feed mill, which finally takes delivery. 
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The processed com is sold as feed to a Polish hog farmer wh(^ells the 
fattened hogs lo a slaughterhouse where, among other things, hams are, 
canned. The Polish hams are sold to an American importer who arranges 
for shipping to Toledo. In the meantime, the importer sells the hams to 
Kroger, which ultimately takes deKvery and places the hams on the shelves 
of stones in Ohio, where one is purchased by a classroom teacher. 

The bushel of Ohio com. either inside the pig or out, was sol^ ten times 
(in reality, the grain alone might have been bought and sold fiftech times or 
more). It was transported by truck, railroad, and ship over six thousand 
miles. From securing the seed to selling the final product, Polish ham, 
business in fight countries using eight different currencies entered into 
the transaction. 

This is certainly a roundabout way to acquire a ham. Why not fwd the 
pig Polish-grown feed*! Why import ham at all, since many pigs are raised 
an() sbughtered daily m the United States? The same questions could be 
raised with countless in\borted products we use daily, from automobiles to 
shirts. Some seemingly chizy situations exist. Consider the c^se of silicon 
chipsr^roduced in Taiwan, shipped to the United States for testing and 
sortihg, then returned to Taiwan for assembly into electronic games that 
are finally sent back to the United States. What accounts for thisapparentiy 
wasteful behavior? 

This chapter explores some of4he*economic principles that explain the 
strange case of Polish hams. These principles are central to understanding 
why econonuc factors arcane force in making the world more interdepen- 
dent. Next, using OPEC as an example, we shall see how other economic 
concepts can be used to help understand the actions of others in cultures 
very different from our own. Finally, consideration is given to multina- 
tional corporations, one of the current global issues about which economic 
reasoning has much to contribute. 



In trying to decide why Polish hams are produced in the way previously 
described, an obvious answer is that It must be cheaper somehow; or it 
would not be done this way. Cheaper in what sense an4 why? 

The answer lies in a brilliant idea conceived by David Ricardo (1772- 
1823) called the principle of comparative advantage, which states: ''A 
country, ot individual, having lower opportunity costs than others in the 
production of some product is said to have a comparative advantage in the 
production of that product."^ Suppose a physician is a better typist than 
her secretary, as well as being a better doctor. Should she do her own 
typing? Every page she types has an important cost, the lost opportunity to 
employ her skills as a physician. Her secretary also has an opportunity 
cost, namely whatever other useful work he ntight have been doing had he 
not been typing. As long as the physician's opportunity cost of typing 
exceeds the secretary's opportunity cost of typing, the secretary has a 
comparative advantage. It makes sense for the secretary to do the typing 
. even if the doctor is a better typist.* 

Tnis same principle can be seen in interregional trade within a country. 
Ohio **imports" opnges from Florida in exchange for other products, say, 
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tor cxamplc^vom. (The actual exchange is conducted using money, a 
complicatioa we can ignore for the momcnf .) For Ohio to produce its own 
oranges, many resources would have to ^ diverted from other useful 
production into the construction of huge greenhouses, energy for healing, 
imgalion systems, and so on. The opportunity cost in terms of other 
products not produced would be quite large compared to the opportunity 
cost of producing oranges in Florida. Thus, Florida has^a comparative 
advantage in producing oranges. 

This simple example demonstrates that trade can allow different regions 
to specialize in the production' of thpsc products in which they have a 
comparative advantage and can promote greater total production as well. 
More oranges and com are produced by each state specializing in the 
product in which it has the comparative advantage than if each state 
attempted to be self-sufficient in both products. 

For a variety ot reasons, the fundamental advantages of free trade, so 
obvious in personal and intracountry trade, are often overlooked in consid- 
ering international trade. Yet, the same principles apply. Polish farmers 
import feed from the U .S. because of the comparative advantage enjoyed 
by U.S. farmers. By specializing and trading, more Polish ham^ and more 
feed gram are produced. The people in both countries benefit. With 
worldwide trade, something resembling an international division of labor 
rcsuhs. conferring benefits on ail trading partnersr. 

Trade has several other implications for a global economy For examolc , 
trade permas the same output as without trade, but uses fewer resources to 
produce that output. In other words, it can help to conserve global re- 
sources. Trade also benefits consumers by subjecting dflrmestic producers 
to the ngors of competition. In general, quality will be higher, prices lower, 
and the range of choices greater where consumers can choose products 
from a world marketplace. Trade promotes a more efficient use of re- 
sources as factors of production are employed where their use value is 
greatest, as reflected by prices bid for those resources. Trade also implies 
greater global interdependence as countries specialize in particular prcu- 
ucts, trading for the other goods they need. ^ 

Of course, worid trade does not mean that each country will necessarily 
specialize in a narrow range of goods. The U.S. imports cars from France, 
Britain, Japan. Germany, Italy, and Sweden in spite of a large domestic 
auto industry. The degree of specialization is determined by many factors, 
including the declining efficiency of the productive resources used and the 
opportunity cost of employing those resources in oth^r uses. For examnjp, 
at some point it is just as cheap (in the opportunity cost sense) for Ohio to 
build greenhou^s (or import oranges from elsewhere) as it is to drain the 
Fvcrgladcs Ip^lant more orange trees. The value of Miami's tourist trade 
makes the opportunity cost of growing oranges on the beaches too high to 
expect their conversion to orange groves. Thus, while the principle of 
comparative advantage demonstrates the sizeable advantages from greater 
specialization and trade, it does not imrJy that real patterns of trade will 
result in complete specialization. 

Because of the obvious gains from trading, humankind has engaged in 
interregional trad^ for at least 12,000 years (when tribes from Europe and 
Asia began t^xchanging goods).' As transportation and navigation im- 
proved,'trade increased rapidly. "Estimates show that the value of worid 
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iradc increased Hfcy-fold from 1750 Co 1913 . . . From 1913 'to 1970 world 
trade incrtascd 460 (^(| ' The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GA Tl). first negotiated after World War II. has helped to lower 
trade barriers and promote trade. Recent dafa $how that the upward trerd 
crntinues. ''Between 1963 and 1979. world export volume rose 200%, 
according to GATT. while world production climbed Trade volume 
in 1979 alone rose 6^i. compared with a production nse of 4%."^ 

In the United States, a dramatic increase in the extent of interilepen- 
denc« with foreign economies is taking place. For Ifxample, the value of 
exports plus imports, expressed as a percentage of GNP, was.99f in 1950. 
Exports plus imports grew slowly to lOCf ofGNPby I960andtoonly 12.5% 
of GNP by 1970. But foreign sector economic activity nearly doubled 
during the I970:s. reaching 24.5% of GNP by 1980 (22%. eliminating oil 
imports from OPEC).'* The export sector as a percent of GNP has tripled 
since 1955 

Thjjs, there is no doubt that the use of the phrase ' global economy" is 
truly warranted. • s^. 

/ 

Government Imposed Restrictions 
on Trade 

The explosion tn world trade and our daily use of many imported 
products obscure ihe reality that relatively free worldwide trade is a very 
recent development. Only lately have low>cost. rapid, reliable communica- 
tion and transportation systems emerged that are capable of ustainirg a 
global web of trade Furthermore, governments erect obstacles to trade for 
a variety of reasons, often with perverse results. This section examines 
trade restrictions and some of the reasons why their imposition remains 
controversial. 

There is a continuing perception that exports are good and imports are 
had. For example, a surplus of expdrts over imports is termed a **favor- 
ahle* balance of trade. This attitude was the foundation of Mercantilism, a 
dominant economic philosophy of the 18th century. The idea was to ac- 
cumulate gold and silver by limiting imports, maximizing exports, and 
pocketing the difference in specie. Adam Smith (1723-1790) exploded this 
notion (in 1776 in the classic [health ofNations)\yy the deceptively simple 
charge: What good is the hoard of gold and silver? One'cannot eat it or wear 
It It is useful only to purchase real goods and services for consumption. 
That, coupled with his realization that trade would permit greater speciali- 
zation. David Hume*s( iXII'i776) brilliant analysis of international specie 
flow . and Ricardo*s pnnciple of comparative advantage, spelled the even- 
tual doom ofMercantilism. Indeed. Britain became, at least for a time, a 
natioii of free trade by l^^^o.'" 

« Even today, these thernts remain the foundations of free trade (or 
which Milton Friedman has forcefully argued: ''Economists often do dis- 
agree^ but that has not been true with respect to international trade. Ever 
smce /. 4m Smith there has been virtual unanimity among economists, 
whatev er their ideological position on other issues, that international free 
trade is in the best interest of the trading countries and of the world/'^^ 
Nonetheless, trade is restricted by obstacles falling into two broad 
categories — tariff and non tariff barriers. A tariff, a tax placed on imported 
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commodities, niakes the imported commodity more expensive to consum- ^ 
ers and alters the calculation of comparative advantage. If Ohio were to 
place an import lanff on oranges from Florida (a useful but unconstitutional 
example) at a sufTiciently high rate, the differential in opportunity costs 
* would disappear, along with the fulvantages of specialization. Similar re- 
sults occur with tariffs levied by countries. 

There are many non-tariff barriers to trade, including: import quotas; 
import licenses; export subsidieS; dumping; 1)uy-domestic-products cam- 
paigns; rules, regulations, and product Standards; and preferMtial trading 
arrangements.'* Space limitations preclude a full discussioi^f each of 
these, but all limit free trade and reduce the benefits of inttrnational 
specialization.'^ 

An obvious question is why countries impose tariffs and other barriers if 
free trade is so wonderful. Are policy makers ignorant? Do they simply not 
understand basic economics? Let us examine t^o of the most frequently 
given reaiTons for trade restrictions. ^ / 

First, maximizing econonaic welfare is but one goal and^ must^ be bal- 
anced with other desirable outcomes. For example, thestated policy of the 
U.S government is to reduce dependence on foreign oil.particulariy from 
the politically unstable Persian Qylf/egion. As a society, we are presum- 
ably willing to trade-off some economic welfare, by imposing quotas on 
foreign oil imports and substituting higher opportunity cost energy substi- 
tutes, in exchange for somewhat greater national security. Similar argu- 
ments are made for subsidizing the maritime industry and other sectors 
thought necessary for national defense. 

Second, trade barriers are suggested to protect domestic jobs en- 
dangered by cheap foreign labor, ^.s in the case of^thc current call for 
"voluntary " Japanese auto export quotas to protect U.S. jobs. In reality, 
such a policy protects one group of workers at t he expense of other worke^rs 
and consumers while reducing the benefits of trade. To see why this is so, 
we must carefully analyze the arguments involved. 

Suppose Japanese workers are paid lower wages than American work- 
ers. What does "lower" mean in this context? Japanese workers are paid in 
yen. American workers m dollars. We need to know, first, at what rate yen 
and dollars are exchanged (the exchange rate^ and how such a ratp is 
determined. Second, even if Japanese workers have lower wages, that does 
not mean that their products will be cheaper, since wages are.only one 
factor in determining cost of production. But let us assume that in dollars, 
at the present exchange rate of about 206 yen per dollar (or. 4854 cents, per 
\ ycnK all' Japanese goods — cars, cameras, television sets, spund systems 
food, everything— are cheaperthan U.S. goods. Thus^, a U.S. television set 
miphf cn ^^tlttP ro^ (MH) ven > : a Japanese one $4(H)(82,400 yen). Would this 
meaiKTfiat all domesUc jobs would be lQ>t and that we w^uld import 
every thir^' 

Not at all. for two reasons. First, how would we pay for all of these 
products ' If the Japanese will accept green pieces of paper called dollars, 
the U S. government could f^int up a batch and send them over. But what 
would the Japanese do with them? By assumption, all of their domestic 
products are cheaper at a rate of 206 yen to the dollar. They certainly would 
not want dollars to purchase items from us that are more expensive than 
thetr domestically produced goods. 
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4n fact, the Japanese would not want dollars ht all. Tht^y want to be paid 
in yen, juHt a.s American exporters, want to be paid in dollars. International 
currency exchanges perform the function of swapping one currency for 
anot h er, the exchange rate bei ng deter mi ned by the bids for one cu rrency i n 
terms of another. 

Suppose we were to offer more dollars on the currency exchange, say, 
twice as many, for the quantity of yen necessary to purchase the same 
goods. This is equivalent to changing the exchange rate by doubling the 
fraction of a ceqt required to buy a yen <to .9807 cents per yen) or halving 
the number of ye*i exchanged for a dollar (to 103 yen per dollar). Now, 
tmny goods produced in the U.S. might be cheaper than the Japanese 
goods at the new exchange rate For example, a U.S. television set would 
cost 5 1 .500 yen ( 500 x 103 ) . At this rate it is possible that more yen to pay for 
American goods would flow into the currency markets than dollars to pay 
Japan for their goods. This would result in a further adjustment in the 
exchange rate, but hack in the opposite direction. 

This process would continue on a daily basis in the transnational web of 
foreign currency markets. Thus, even if we begin in a position of complete 
disequilibrium where all Japanese goods are cheap« r, exchange rate 
chani^es assure that the value of exports and imports will eventually bal- 
ance. ♦ ' 

Second, recall the principle of comparative advantage. Even if -ill 
Japanese goods were initially cheaper than American goods at the prevail- 
ing exchange rate, the important comparison is the relative opportunity 
costs of producing products iW//i/fi each country. Forexample, say that the 
same resiHiicesusedtop'-Oiluceone Dittsun could produce 100,000 bushels 
of wheat in Japan, while in the U.S. the cost of producing one Pinto in terms 
of wheat is 500.000 bushels. In the U.S. the opportunity cost of ^ car is 
relatively more expensive (500.000 bu.) than in Japan (100,000 bu.). In 
Japan the opportunity cost of 100,000 bu. of wheat is relatively more 
expensive ( I car) than in the U .S J 1/5 of acar). These differences in internal 
opportunity costs assure that it will be mutually advantageous to exchange 
U.S. wheat for Japanese cars. 

How do exchange rates and the principle of comparative advantage 
afTect our analysis of protection of domestic employment? It is clear that 
action to restrfct auto imports will reduce price competition in the auto 
market. Consumers will have fewer choices and pay higher prices. It is also 
clear that there will be more jobs for U.S. auto workers. 
, But jobs that would have been created in other industries will not be 
created. Because the Japanese export less to the U.S., there will be less 
demand in the currency markets to exchange dollars for yen. (The U.S. 
needs fewer yen to purchase Japanese cars. ) The price of the yen in terms of 
dollars will fall. All U.S. goods. Valued in dollars, will become more 
expensive in terms of yen. Thus. U.S. exports to Japan will fall as will the 
number of jobs in those export industries. Fewer Japanese tourists will visit 
the U.S.. thereby reducing jobs in those businesses. On the world market 
« some Japanese products will become cheaper than equivalent American 
goods, further reducing U.S. exports (and jobs). 

Therefore, quotas on autos act to protect one group of workers and one 
industry at the expense of consumers, other industries, other workers, and 
a general loss of economic welfare through less specialization and trade. 





Policy makers often respond to the> demands /or proieciion by special 
mterests precisely because ihe losi jobs are conceniraied in one secior ^nd 
are highly visible, by contrast thejobJ> never created in other industries and 
the higher costs to consumers are widely diffused and less visible. 

To summarize, the trend is clearly toward a global economy with inter- 
national markets, greater interdependence, and increasingly efficient 
meihojls of currency exchange. But these developments are very recent in 
the sweep of history. Interdependence imposes costs in terms of the politi- 
cal and economic freedom of nations to act. In crucial areas such as oil. 
enriched uranium, and advanced technology, other goals often supersede 
the economic advantages of world trade. And while Mercantilism is dead, 
its ghost still influences national policy debates whenever the forces of . 
international economics disrupt particular sectors. 

Economic Explanation of Behavior in Other Cultures 

Part of the beauty of life in a more intimate world is the exposure to the 
rich diversity of other cultures . One challenge of global education is to help 
students understand the customs and the traditions of others — to make 

\ others' perceptions and modes of thought intelligible to us. The thesis of 
this section, using OPEC as an example, is that economic concepts, judici- 
ously applied, can be one useful tool in helping us to u nderstand the actions 
of others ^ 

Consider a rather extreme etaraple—the appar^rtl rationality of rats— 
both as an example of applying economic concepts to explain behavior and 
as a caunon against forcing others* actions into a comfortable model. 
McKenzie and Tullock m The New World of Economies report on Kagel 
and Battalio s experiments with rats, which apparently respond to prices in 
the same way as humans. * ' Rats pushed levers to receive certain quantities 

. of different soft drinks. By increasing or decreasing the amount received 
per push . prices were varied. As expected, rats drank more* at lower prices 
than at higher prices. As the price of cherry cola was increased, the rats 
substituted greater quantities of root beer, much as humans sub^ititute 
chicken for beef. 

The behavior of the rats <and. from other similar experiments, coal tits, 
snails, and the microscopic Stentor Coeruleus^ conforms to economic 
theory based on expectations of rational behavior. Does this mean that rats 
are "rational' ? Do they "think *? Does economic theory "explain"*their 
behavior ' This example illustrates that economic principles often can be 
applied usefully in unusual situations. It may also caution us that . while it is 
tempting to fit the acnons of others into famihar models, reality might be 
very different. 

With that in mind, consider the pricing and production decisions of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. OPEC. Douglas Feith 
notes that Western governments and analysts are confused by the unpre- 
dictable actions of OPEC, a confusion (he claims) it intends: "The oil 
sheikhs encourage their customers to adopt [a] non-economic view of 
international oil trade. The denser OPEC s mystique, the more potent the 
oil producers* image* the vaguer and less businesslike their perceived 
motivations, the more popular the belief that the Arabs, when they produce 
oil for sale, are doing us a favor.**"' 
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Slobaugh and Yergin. keen observers of the world energy scene» note 
thai: '\ . . Saudi Arabia dominates OPEC and thereby sets world oil 
prices. But there t> no way to determine exactly on whai basis the Saudis 
set the price." They are buffeted by forces ' 'pushing them in opposite 
directions." Arguing for higher production and lower prices are desires for 
gocl relations with the U.S.. good economic conditions in Europe, and 
lower revenues for arms purchases by potential enemies such as Iraq. On 
the lower production, higher pnce side are fear of selling its major asset as 
too low a pnce and wanness of loo-rapid devclopment.Jran's experience a 
clear warning.'^ 

Press reports of OPEC deliberations and decisions present no clear 
picture, stating that . . decisions arise from the oifstates* desire Motame 
the market' to avert 'sudden lurches followed by painful periods of eco- 
* nomic readjustment/ to unify prices/ 'to help reduce the current glut of oil 
on the world market/ or to perform some other regulatory mission."'** 
Some reports of OPEC pronouncements emphasize thefieed for the West, 
particularly the United Stales, to conseiVe. Or they stress Mideast politi- 
cal objectives.-" The million-barrell-per-day hike in Saudi production dur- 
ing Jul> 1979 was reportedly proclaimed by Prince Fahd to be a "birthday 
gift" to the U.S.-' 

Given this confusion, it is clear that how one interprets OPEC decisions 
is largely based on the analytical tools brought to the task. While foreign 
policy experts, using their concepts, might arrive at one set of conclusions, 
many economists have arrived at a different understanding tyy using eco- 
nomic theory. They believe OPEC (and particularly the Saudis) acts like a 
monopolist, its pronouncements on bringing order to the market. Mideast 
politics, and birthday gifts being gratuitous. Economist Robert U. Welch 
writes: 

The hehav lor of Saudi Arabia is perfectly consistent with a profit maximi/ing 
mom polist Pnce has been set so that world demand is no longer inelastic. 
PrtKluction i\ cut when the market is soil (along with dire warnings to the U S 
about Its friendship towards Israel und requests for more h-l5s) Production is 
increased when the market is tight (along with the praise for the U.S. in taking a 
hard line toward Israeh 

To understand this explanation, let us begin by contrasting oil pricing 
decisions under competitive conditiojis with those under present condi> 
tions. If a market is perfectly competitive, producers are price-takers, i.e., 
they may sell all of the product they can produce, but only at the equilib- 
rium price determined by the forces of supply and^demand. No individual 
producer can influence price by withholding its product from the market. 
The anfount a firm produces depends upon its particular costs of produc- 
tion. The firm will expand output until the value received foi'TK^ last unit 
produced (in economists* jargon, "marginal revenue' ) is equal to the cost 
of producing that unit (marginal cost). No firm w^'ouid willingly continue to 
produce additional units when the cost of each one exceeds the revenue 
received. 

This IS clearl} .lot the picture of world oil pricing and production deci- 
sions. OPEC members produce nearly all of the oil available on the world 
market. Saudi Arabia dominates OPEC, accounting for 30^f of total 
production and 34^? of total reserves."-* When sudden shifts in supply 
occur, as when Iran stopped producing in early 1979 following the fall of the 
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shah, price responses are large. Iran had been producing 5 mbd (million 
barrels per da> K about one sixth of OPEC production. Other producers, 
primarily the Saudis, tilled 3 mbd of the shortfall.^** But the shortage of 2 
mbd sent pnces skyrocketing, 4(Kf by March, then 600f and finally by 
year s end, lOiTf This is evidently not a market filled with price-taking 
competitors. 

Rather, many economists believe that OPEC makes decisions as a 
monopolist, setting the level of production that will achieve prices that 
Maximize profits. !t is important to understand that achieving the end of 
profit maximization will sometimes require production cuts, but other 
times in(jreases, depending upon changing demand conditions. Under 
some conditions, the monopolist wilf earn more b^' selling less buttharging 
higher pnces than he was before . ( Economists call this the inelastic portion 
of the demand curve ) Under other conditions, the monopolist would do 
t>etter to sell more at lower prices (the elastic portion). He seeks that level 
of output w here further increases or decreases in output and prices will not 
benefit him (the point of unit elasticity which occurs where marginal 
revenue equals marginal cost). Thus, many economists think that produc- 
tion decisions by OPEC, whether they are increases or decreases, have 
more to do with what level of production i\ thinks will maximize profits than 
with politics. 

To complete the economic puzzle of OPEC production decisions re- 
quires one further but important piece— OPEC is a cartel, i.e., several 
producers colluding to form a monopoly. This is extremelyymportant in 
understanding the actions of Individual countries, partioilarly Saudi 
Arabia. The monopolist has only one level of prodaction that maximizes 
profit since he faces only one set of production costs. But each cartel 
member has different costs and, hence, a different level of optimum price 
and output. There may be an optimum level of output for the cartel as a 
whole, but that leaves the question of how to share the otftput among cartel 
members, an issue that has never been resolved by OPEC.^^ Therefore, 
there is pressure for each member to gp its own separate way in setting 
production and asking price. This is a major reason why there is so much 
haggling <#OPEC meetings and such great discussion of the needto'unify 
prices. " It IS also why the actions of Saudi Arabia are so important. As the 
lead producer, it has the key position and the greatest interest in maintain- 
ing discipline m the cartel . Thus, many observers interpret Saudi actions as 
balancing their desire to maximize their own profits with the goal of holding 
t^e cartel together. 

Thi^ is certainly not the only way of looking at OPEC behavior. InXteed, 
if one begins by asserting that profit maximization is not the major objective 
6f the Saudis, one might end up with very different conclusions. Nonethe- 
less, as this example demonstrates, economic principles can be a valuable 
tool in attempting to understand others. 

Multinational Corporations— 
Friefid or Foe? 

Whether it be the Ohio com discussed in section one, the OPEC oil from 
section two, or some other product reaching world consumers, chances are 
good that at least one multinational corporation (MNC) wifl have been 
inv olved in the production of the product at some stage. It might be that an 
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MtNC supplicdihe raw materials, bujit the machinery used in the {produc- 
tion process, secured the fuel for transportation, provided fmancing to the 
producer, or produced the product itself. In fact, the image of the global 
economy wherein firms within a country trade with firms (or governments) 
in other countries is giving way to one of transnational companies that 
"inlemationaUze the production of goods and services. ''^^ 

The rising imporUnce of MNC*s. has promoted vigorous controversy. 
Some.have argued that multinationals are too big, tdo powerful, and be- 
yond iiccoumability to the world citizens they serve. They have charged 
th^t MNC s exploit Third World countries and contribute to inequality ot 
s wealth on a world scale. Others have found MNC's to be a rational out- 
^ growth of a global economy, an efficient mechanism for stimulating world 
' trade, and an engine of wealth creation for the world. This section provides 
a brief outline of the nature and activities of multinational corporations. 

There iu^e many definitions of what constitutes a multinational corpora- 
tion. One broad standard is "companies with assets in more than one 
country. Using this definition, 1973 estimates put the total number of such 
companies worid-wide at 10,000. ''^^ (This figure is used in the previous 
chapter.) A more restrictive definition places an arbitrary lower limit for 
foreign sales as a percentage of total sales, 25^, for example. Another 
expert defines an MNC as . . any firm which has a number of directly 
controlled operations in different countries and which tends towards a 
* global perspective.""* 

By most definitions, there are t. msands of MNC's In a bewildering 
variety of sizes, styles of operation, degrees of diversification, and loca- 
tions of home offices. The largest are very large indeed, with total sales 
greater than the GNP's of many countries.^*. Others are small operations 
With a few nulbon dollars of overseas sales to a handful of foreign custom- 
ers.*' While muhinationals were once predominantly based in the U.S. 
(7r^ of the largest companies in 1959), by 1976 56^ of the largest MNCs 
were based elsewhere.*^ Interestingly, the number of multinationals lo- 
cated in the developing countries ("Third- World multinationals**) is rising 
sharply. 

This fluid and varied situation makes it extremely difficult to form 
accurate general statements about MNC's. Different definitions, by focus- 
ing on sales, or assets, or location of production facilities, change the set of 
MNC's considered and, perforce, conclusions about their activities. Little 
controversy is created by the small companies which make foreign >ales, 
companies which are. nonetheless, multinationals by some definitions. 
Rather, the battle is aver large MNC's, however defihed, with far-flung 
operations and tremendous diversity — the 300 or so that **may control 75 
percent of the world's productive capability . . . "^^ It is on these that the 
following sketch of the controversy will concentrate. 

Power and control— these are at the heart of the attack on MNC's. 
Opponents fear that these enterprises have tremendous economic power 
which can be and often is translated into political and even military 
pow.er.*^ Of particular .concern are relationships with Third World coun* 
y-ies. It is argued that these relationships are characterized by *'depen- 
dency " with giant multinations ''dominating*' weak nations. Indeed, the 
portion of a less developed country's domestic economy affected by 
foreign operations can be substantial.^^ Some charge that MNC*s bribe 





local officials,'* subvert the host government's political processes, and 
oveilurn governments. The most radical analyses posit an international 
conspiracy of business interests and Western governments engaged in a 
capitalist exploitation of the world's wol'kers.'*^^ 

Other investigators dispute the extent of the political and military influ- 
ence (tf the multinationals. For example, Louis Turner (nojt known as an 
apologist for MNC's) has concluded that little recent evidence exists for 
these charges. ^Companies are not meddling in any significant Way with 
the domestic policies df particular countries. There is little evidence that 
they are persuading mtermediary bodies like the CIA to do the job for 
them, Raymond Vernon, recognized ai^ aleading authority on multina- . 
tionals, thi iks that political power only sHgi^ly explains the arrangements 
between er.lerprises and host countries.'*^ * 

A more widely shared concern of both developed and less developed 
nations is that of control-. Vernon argues persuasively that , as many factors 
combine to heighten world tensions, individual nations^are experiencing 
reduced ability to control events thai affect their interests. 4n this environ- 
ment, the multinationals are seen as yet another factor. spinning out of 
national control. For example, during the Arab oil embargo, British Petro- 
leum (4»^ owned by the British government) failed to comply with gov- 
ernment requests for extra oil. BP had other ^^contractual obligations/' 
F.ime Minister Heath reportedly had a "temper tantrum. Vernon con- 
cludes that "The capacity of any government to command a particular firm 
to undertake a specified task in support of a public policy ... has been 
reduced. "'•■J 

If the industrialized countries are experiencing a loss of control over 
multinationals, one can imagine the threat perceived by the weaker host 
nations. Ironically, as the home governments are losing control, host 
governments continue to view the multinationals as instruments of the 
home governments.-*^ But some observers argue that in spite of the less 
developed countries^ perception of lack of control, their actual power over 
multinationals has increased for several reasons. First, the power of the 
industrialized nations to influence Third World countries has declined and 
with it the home goverayent*s protection of the foreign operations of 
MNC s/** Second, MNCTforcign operations arc under the control of the 
host govemmcm.^' Third, the management style and organization of many . 
multinationals place much decision-making authority with the local sub- 
sidiary rather than the headquarters.^* Thus, Turner concludes th^ "the 
balance of power [has shifted) firmly away from the multinationals 

There is a long list of other indictments lodged against multinational 
corporations^- We can but list a few. MNC's introduce inappropriate 
technology and products into the Third World; they exploit Third. World 
resources: they en^sagc in a vanety of monopolistic practices; they repat- 
riate excess profits to the detriment of the host govcmmertts; they thwart 
Third World development by not investing enough, investing too much, 
making the wrong kinds of investments, and driving local competitors out 
of business by being more efficient. And, of course, the defenders of 
MNC's believe these charges to be false or greatly exaggerated. 

In spite of all the controversy^ multinational corporations seem to be 
here to stay. Like increased trade and OPEC, they are products of a truly 
i$lobal economy. They are an outgrowth of the forc^hat have created a 
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sHfktler world. As Raymond Vernon puts iu "If scientists and engineers 
had not fouud a way to shrink international space over the past century or i 
so, the odds are high that the multinational enterprise would be a rarity 
today/ 
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Anthropology as a Discipline 



Anthropology is the study of the continuous stream of human 
phenomena. It mcludes all aspects of culture that are past or present. It 
mcorpora'C"^ structures and functions of human groups and the changes 
that occur in these structures and functions. Anthropology is historical, 
psychological, and philosophical, for it focuses on human chronology, 
personality, and relationships to the cosmos. Anthropology has many 
perspectives. It views humans from biological aspects (animal origins and 
nature), environmental factors (botK tho^ that afTect and are created by 
humans), language (verbal and nonverbal modes of communication), and 
other aspects that arc unique to the human community and derivative of the 
above. These perspectives are formally grouped into areas of study named 
biologicail, linguistic, cultural/social anthropology, and archaeology. Fi- 
nally, anthropology contributes to the study of how humans liv^ interact, 
and build cultures collectively as cultural groups whose customs are best 
understood both in terms of psychological and cultural perspectives. 

A unique feature of anthropology is that it views human beings in global 
terms for the obvious reason that humans afe ubiquitous. It is primarily this 
feature that makes anthropology particularly germane to global education. 
This global existence is characterized by a long history dating back several 
thousands of years and by cultural variations and universals. Culture, a 
total lifeway of all human groups, has significantly influenced how humans 
think, act, and view the world to which they adapt everywhere in space and 
time J The three variables that are basic to this experience are: information 
received from the past; the acquisition of such information; humans mod- 
ifying, adding, and deleting such information.^ The four distinctive qksA- 
ities of anthropology through which an anthropological understanding of 
human existence has been achieved are: the study of humankind as a whole 
(holism), the development of the concept of culture and the significance of. 
this concept in anthropological thought, a strong commitment to the use of 
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the comparative method, and an emphasis on fieldwork for collecting 
anthropological data.*, These qualities are discussed briefly below. 



Anthropology attempts to cover the WHOLE scope of what hum nkind 
IS in order to arrive at generalizations. It tries to present a composite view 
of a cultural system as a functional whole 19 which all parts relate to each 
other as components of one system. Hence, what happens in any compo- 
nepit of the syMcm invariably has some effect on the structure, and the 
functionini(X)f the whole. Religion, politics, values, kinship, education, and 
economic organization are, according to this view, regarded as intercon- 
nected parts of a sociocultural system. Unless we relate these parts to each 
other in an effort to sec how they are tied together, we cannot achieve a 
good understanding of a cultural system 

Comparison 

Anthropology emphasizes a comparative approach to the study of cul- 
tural systems. It compares society with society, tradition with tradition, 
over space and time. \l attempts to identify likenes&es and differences in 
order to arrive at generalizations. It tries to determine the common and the 
unique features of human behavioral patterns. 



Fieldwork 

Direct, person-to-person involvement in the lives of the cultural group 
being investigated is a m^or characteristic of anthropology. The tore of 
fieldwork is participation and observation. As participants, an- 
thropologists live closely with members of the society they have chosen to 
study, sharing in the people s day-to-day activities. But they also remain 
detached from the people's lives to some degree. They are there to under- 
stand the people's way of life and then to report such understanding to 
others. Hence, complete involvement is incompatible with the an- 
thropologists primary objectives. 



The shared patterns of learned behavior and beliefs conNtituting the 
totality of a people's way ^ife are their culture. Culture embraces the sum 
total "of tools, thoughts, acts, and institutions of any given human group. 



The anthropological view of humankind is in terms of four aspects: 
biotic, psychic, social, and cultural.^ The biotic aspects of humans include 
what is necessary for the physical survival of individuals in the human 
phylum, the psychic aspects include what is necessary for the development 
and survival of the human personality. Related to these "are the social 
aspects, which include sexua* relatioris, care for the young, and other 
individual needs and phyletic drives that contribute to stabilizing a given 
social system. Cultural aspects everywhere are derived through language 
as the means for transmitti ng knowledge from one generation of humans to 
another. Because culture separates humans from nature, it creates in them 
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The Components of an Anthropological 
View of Humans ^ 




* 

iiDii-hiological heeds ihal are essential lor the siirv.ival of individuals. 
Among these tullui al needs are ramily . economic systems, language, polil- 
ical system, and all social structures that ijnce established become as 
necessary for human survival as biological needs. 

Human beings every v^ here construct their oeliefs and adapt their behav- 
ior m response to the same basic cultural needs and problems. Their needs 
mclude securitv . other human beings, learning, food, clothing, shelter, and 
explanations for observable phenomena. The solutions they have de- 
veloped for these essentially smiilar cultural needs have been enormously 
varied m time and space These solutions clearly demonstrate that human 
tlexibilitv, and creativ ity are among the most precious pan-human qualities 
possessed by the human species 

Anthropological Insights in a World Society 

Anlhiopologv IS useful lor pri)viding insights that can help us examine in 
global terms our cultural past, assess our present condition, and critically 
evaluate i)ur lutuie t he discission that follows delineates the majoi an- 
thiopoJogical insights that are pertment to an emerging world society and to 
global education 

! Wc arc I) DC species on one globe. 

Onlv one species ol hi>niinid*. iltittto fn'iiii\. lived on this planet'^after 
s(H).(MM) vears ago A transition gradually occui led from Hifffta en i tiis to 
the earliest iiamo stipwNs, and subsequently . tjL) the modern //f^//^** sapiens 
to which we all belong By about 250.(X)O years ago. the transition to 
(WiKicfti iiitffht su/fwns had been comple*»?d. Since then, human beings 
every where have been simultaneously selected lor their ability to live as 
cultural beings Hence, today there is only one human species whose 
members have been simultaneously selected lor language competence, 
mielleciual capacitv , and the various human qualities that *.^e now possess 

2 Human variahilitv and unilormity are global phenomena 

Ml human bemgs. as members of the same species, aie one m l^ir 
capacity to take on new ways of life or adapt to new ecological niches As a 
result, there have always been great, in fact almost' infinite, global varia- 
tions in the content of the v arious cultures. The morphological dift'erences 
between dilTerent hu»nan populafons have also been equally numerous 
hach cultural variah lity has always been internally coherent and logical, 
and each morphological variation has always possessed its own adaptive 
significance 

Variability is. of course, not the whole human story. There are, in 
addition to the global variability just mentioned, numerous and very wide- 
spread cultural patterns found in every known human society. It should be 
reemphasi/ed that these mclude systems of sex. marriage and family, 
differentiation in age and sex . recreational or play activities, governmental 
functions, systems of religion, knowledge, and economy 

3. Culture 4s essentially biocullural, ^ecause humnns everywhere have 
been both (biological and cultural beings 
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Ihe cultural and hological interconfiections that made us eventually 
humtfn iKCuried v^uh the beginnmg of an elementary form of culture over 
two million yeais ago among the \ arums Australopithecus grijyps in Af- 
rica * This elementary form of culture occurred before the hominid organic 
de\elopmenl reached the le\el attained by our omnipresent species, the 
Ht*mo sapu ns ' Hence, the last stages of the biological evolution of hu- 
mans e\ery where occurred after the bcgmnt ig stages of cwltural develop- 
ment 

4, The \ isibte moi phological differences among human groups are globally 
adapti\e. 

The physical differences of the dffferent human populations known as 
"races* might ha\e occurred between 50,000 to 120,(KX) years ago.^ 
Hence, m the woids of Geert/, "Modern races are just that* modern. They 
represent \ery late and very secondary adaptations jn skin color, facial 
structure, etc. — probably mainly due to climatic ditTerences — as Homo 
sapiens dispersed throughout the world toward the close of the glacial 
peruKi ' 

5 HchaMoral differences among human populations are global and 
learned 

Neaily ajl;he sigr illcant ditTerc*nces in the way different human groups 
ha\e behaved m the past or are beha\ mg in the present ^an be undei stood 
as behavior patterns they have learned culturally rather than biologically 
programmed and inherited behavior patterns 

6 Our daily li^es arc constantly involved in a global network. 

Fven though we are unaware of the complex global relationships sur- 
rounding us, the tact remains that our daily L\es are, either directly or 
mdia^ctly affected ^v the economic or political events occurring in other 
parfs of the world During the last fifty years, the process of globalization 
has occurred at in unusually rapid rate Among the major factors that have 
contributed to this process of globalization are U) invention and diltusion 
of technological innovations, (bl various political movements that have 
resulted m the tiansforniation of several European colonial territories into 
modern nation states in Africa and Asia: (o^ the emergence of non-state 
organizations with prominent, Recognized* and effective rol rs to play in 
world atTairs Kxamples of suclJ non-state organizations are the United 
Natums, the Ruropean Common Market, the Economic C Timunitics of 
West .Mrican States, the Red Cross. General Motors, th^ hord Foundation, 
Operation PUSH, and ethnic-group organizations. 

- Conclusion 

.Anthropological concepts can be very useful in making people become 
more knowledgeable /oout their global connections and helping them 
acquire the needed information about their local connections to our emerg- 
ing global village. 

The vanous anthropological concepts that are relevant to this kind of 
understanding can assist educators to obtain the knowledge and skills that 
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are necessary for the development of a global perspective. They can also 
help teachers develop their own global perspective. Such anthropological 
concepts as "acculturation." "cross-cultural sensitivity,'* "intercultural 
communication," "the global individual/* "the emerging global culture/* 
and "species membership" should be incorporated into social science 
curncula that aim at introducing a global perspective to teachers and 
students. 

The world has shrunk so much in our present life that the fate of all 
humans is tied together. The growth of numbers and technology on our 
planet has made alt of us more interdependent. Hence, there is a global 
order for us to build so that we may solve the global problems of conflict. 
Ignorance, and ethnocentric myopia that will become i.^creasingly promi- 
nent m future cross-cultural interactions. 

We must face up to the needs of a dynamically growing world in which 
the fat^ of every person and every nation affects the fate of bther persons 
and other nations. 
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Introduction 

i 

This chapter IS being written in th^ wake of one of Americans greatest 
technological achievements — the successful flight of the space shuttle Col- 
umhia. This eveni was the capstone of a long series of successful space 
accomplishsurnts that have fundamentally changed humankind's percep* 
tion of its habitat, the worid, and its relationship to that habitat. John 
Glenn's succesdiiL orbit of the earth dramatically shrank our worid to less 
thananhcuranda half in circumference. Our perception of the worid'ssize 
diminished even further when the astronauts relayed back pictures of the 
earth from the moon and we saw for the first time an earth-rise over the 
horizon of the luna^ Skurface. In 'one glance we could take tn the entire 
surface of the earth. The earth appeared as a blue marble floating in 
limittess black space. American and Russian exploits have provided a 
spectacular setting in which to consider global education and the priority it 
should assume in our total educational effort. 

The technological achievements of the space age and especially the 
recent flight of Columbia have presented humankfin|d with endless frontiers 
to be explored and used for the benefit of all. We will have within our 
capability, for example, the transport of minerals from .the moon and 
asteroids to factories tn^omit around earth, thereby milking abundant 
resources available. Gravity will be neutralized in such factories, simplify- 
ihg many industrial processes that al^ difTicuh and expensive to conduct 
here on earth. Industries are alread)^interested in the use of space for 
industrial processes such as growmg Crystals used in manufacturing the 
semiconductor chips that are the basis of modem electronics. Crystals 
grown underzero gravity could be larger and more uniform than those now 
growtf in factories on the earth's surface. We also will have the capability of 
obtaining limitless energy from the sun, using solar energy collectors 
placed in orbit by advanced versions of the space shuttle. These materia) 
benefits caa extend to all the people on earth. However, more important 
than these benefits will be the expansion of the frontiers of knowledge 
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provided by sttch technological achievements. We can now see eight billion 
Hght yean into thip past; half way to the beginning of the universe. Okbiting 
telescopes pUiced outside the earth *s atmosphere will permit us to look 
. even ftuther into the origins of the universe . Already we have seen sights in 
own solar system that no one had predicted. The recent Woyager flybys 
of Jupiter and Saturn have provided us with spectaculair views, such as 
erupting volcanos on lo — a moon of Jupiter— and a thousand rings around 
Saturn. Space programs are providing the human race with a startling new 
perception of its place, not only in our worid, but also in our solar system 
and in our universe. 

Science and Global Education 

The accomplishments just r^en ftd to are technological. They areappli* 
cations of the accumulated principles and facts uncovered by the work of 
thousands of scientists ihroughout history. One of the basic problems in 
achieving a global perspective is toestablish understanding among peoples 
across barriers of lanjpiage and culture. Science can provide a useful fnodel 
for achieving this understanding. Japanese scientists converse with Ameri- 
can scientists, who converse with Russian scientists. Scientists of all 
language and cultures have a Subject (tf study in common— nature— and a 
process they apply in studying. Scientists start with an unbiased descrip- 
tion of facts. They then logically develop arguments and interpretations 
based on those facts. This approach of science can provide a model for 
achieving dialogue among peoples of different languages and divergent 
cultures. 

What is science? In simple terms it isobservation— a careful, meticulous 
and accurate collection of data. It is analysis— the study of data for rela- 
tionships. It is interpretation— the development of relationships into a 
general statement, hypothesis or theory. Science is a human endeavor- 
not individual, though individuals comprise the scientific work for^. One 
scientist will uncover information and subject it to alial^sis and interpreta- 
tion. Another will challenge the results and attempt to replicate them. And 
yet another scientist will attempt to rei^icate the results of the first and 

second. ^ . , §1/ , ^ , 

Scientists, as individuals, are human— with all Mprrailties and lal- 
libilities of the human state. They make mistakes. Tl^^ay even inten- 
tionally falsify data. But science has correcti(ig mechanisms which, given 
time, t^nd to diminish the influence of the shohcomings of the individual. 
Mistakes and falsified data will be revealed byVthc work of others. The 
result of this process is a product that is honestlind that accurately repre- 
sents nature in as far as the available evidence allows. Science , therefore, is 
ethical overall. It is not influenced one way or another by current political 
winds or social convenience. Its basic value is honesty. It simply seeks the 
best representation of the natural world. Therefore, science is amoral; that 
is, it does not seek right or wrong. It simply seeks the best explanation. 
htiAtn in government, industry, business and society select from among 
the principles and information made available by science, often with the 
advice of individual scientists. Science is used by these institutions in ways 
others may judge as beii^ right or wrong, moral or immoral. Our future 
lesulers and citizens must understand science as a process for discovering 
more about ourselves and about our worid. They must recognize that the 
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application of information produced by sciVnce can benefit or damage the 
live* of all if they are to make wise decisionkregarding the uses of science. 
Our leaders must be prepared to draw on scientific Findings not for their 
own self-interest but for the sake of the comniKn good-~not in the narrow 
self-inlerest of their country and its citi/ens butS4i*flT?>«;crest^f all the 
world's, people. ^ 

If this understanding is to be c*e\ eloped, it is clear that science must be an 
integral part of global education 

Plate Tectonics as an Analogue 
of Glolial Education 

The past two decades have seen a tremendous explosion of scientific 
knowledge and consequent revolutions in science concepts and theories. 
The field of earth science, for example, has seen the theory of plate 
tectonics mature from a harebrained scheme called '^continental drift/* 
first proposed in 1912 by z young meteorologist, to become the unifying 
theory for the geological sciences. Plate tectonics provides, in science, a 
model of what global education can be for education. Prior to the I960*s. 
geologists, applying the techniques of rock and fossil identification and 
mapping of rock units and structures, studied and mapped a myriad of 
apparently unrelated pieces of information about the crust of our earth. 
They invented theories about how mountains were built and how plains 
were eroded; how igneous rocks ongiriated and how metamorphic rocks 
were formed; how continents evolved and oceans occurred. But these 
theories had httle in common. Additionally, many data simply could not be 
explained by any of the many theories. 

Qy the I950*s. chemists and physicists had developed techniques for 
determining the ages of igneous rocks, such as those formed fcom vol- 
canoes. These techniques were applied fo determining the ages of vol- 
canoes in the Atlantic Ocean. In 1964. a Princeton professor. Harry Hess, 
suggested that the ages of the volcanic islands on either side of the mid 
Atlantic Ridge could be explained by an idea he called *'sea floor spread- 
ing.*' That is, the mid- Atlantic Ridge represented a giga;itic crack in the 
crust along which material from below oozed upward, cooled and provided 
new crust. In the process, it pushed aside the older crust and. along with it, 
the continents. According to Hess. then, tne Atlantic Ocean, centimeter by 
centimeter, year by year, was becoming wider through this process of sea 
floor spreading. 

Parallelling Hess' work, a graduate student at Cambridge University 
was studying some puzzling data provided by physicists on magnetic 
anomalies that had been found on either side of the mid- Atlantic Ridge. He 
saw in these anomalies proof of Hess* concept of sea floor spreading. An 
article by the Cambridge graduate student, which appeared in the geologi- 
cal literature, alerted geologists and geophysicists to the reasonable*" ^ss of 
sea floor spreading. From that point on. convert after convert within the 
scientific community came to embrace the concept that Harry Hess had 
introduced. Some of the new biologist converts, studying fossil reptiles 
found in Antarctica, provided additional supporting evidence in the late 
i960*s. Sea flov r spreading and the idea of continental drift have now been 
transformed into a total global theory called "plate tectonics.** which 
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accounts for most, it not ulK of observed features and processes of the 
earth's crust haiihquakes and volcanoes occur along the margins of great 
plates comprising the crusi Mountains are built at these margins. New 
ocoans, such as the Atlantic, evolve. Old oceans, such as the Pacific, are 
destroyed. This revolution in geology was possible because of the contribu- 
tions made by scientiMs from several countries working in a variety of 
discip lines, mcluding chemistry, physics and biology, as well as geology. 

In a sense, global education seeks to provide an all-encompassing struc- 
ture for educaUun. just as plate tectonics has done for the geological 
sciences. It seeks to tie together concepts from all disciplines to help the 
individual understand the world— not just the physical world, but the 
cultural, the social, the political, the economic world— and not just in Ohio 
or m the United States, but across the globe. 

The EfTecte of Technology 

Science provides knowledge that can be used to improve the living 
standards of people. Industrial and political leaders make decisions regard- 
ing the Use of this knowledge.. This knowledge then enters the sphere of 
technology, technology does not have the self-correcting mechanisms of 
science and. therefore, lacks its ethical base. Knowledge can be used in 
different ways— for the long-term benefit of all, for short-term political 
gam, or tor destructive purposes. Even when used for the most beneficial 
purposes, the technological use of knowledge can be destructive if in- 
adequate consideration has been given to the long-range results. High 
technology, for example, requires the expenditure of energy. The manner 
m which our leaders have responded to this need for energy reflects their 
failure to understand the long-range implications of excessive energy con- 
sumption. All too often, decisions have been made that maximized the 
short-term gam or profit from energy use, but resulted in problems with 
which we are now forced to deal. 

Technology ha^ , on the one hand, lightened the work load of those of us 
in the industnalized countries, but it has also placed tremendous demands 
upon the energy resources of this planet. For example, our exploitation of 
fossil fuels — including coal, oil and natural gas — has had lasting detrimen- 
tal effects upon our environment. Some are readily recognized: the ravaged 
landscape of strip-mined areas and the oil spills from damaged tankers. 
Other effects, though more subtle, are perhaps much more threatening to 
our survival. One effect of global concern is the introduction of carbon 
dioxide, a gas, into the atmosphere, through the burning of fossil fuels. 

Although most fossil fuels are burned in the Northern Hemisphere, 
higher than normal levels of carbon dioxide have been observed throughout 
the world. Carbon dioxide has unusual properties. It is transparent to light, 
but not to heat. Light coming from the sun passes easily through the 
atmosphere to strike the earth, where it is changed to heat, which in turn 
radiates tack into the atmosphere. The heat that strikes carbon dioxide 
molecules will be absorbed, or reflected, by them, remaining in tiie atmos- 
phere, while the rest of the heat radiates into space. This is called the 
■ greenhouse effect." Since the natural content of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere is small, there is very little heating because of it. However, 
over the past forty to fifty years, we have added about ten percent addi- 
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tional carbon dioxide thrqugh the burning of fossil fuels. This amount could 
have a warming influence on ihe world^s climate. Carbon dioxide levels in 
the atmosphere, however, have risen, not By 10%, but by less than 5%. 
Where did the missing gas go? Part of it might have been incorporated in the 
tissues of green plants, but most of it has been absorbed by our ocean 
waters. Carbon dioxide, like all gases, becomes more soluble in colder 
temperatures. Ocean water at the high latitudes, both North and South, is 
very cold and will therefore absorb a great deal of carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere. Also, it is so cold that the ocean water freezes. As the water 
. freezes, its salt is left behind, making the remaining water not only very 
cold, but also very salty. This combination of characteristics results in very 
dense water tLat sinks to the bottom of the ocean, carrying the carbon 
dioxide along with it. This is what has happened to the missing gas that 
resulted from the burning of fossil fuels. If carbon dioxide levels in the 
atmosphere continue to increase, the surface wajers eventually may bc-^ 
come saturated and no longer able to absorb the gas being produced. The 
carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere will then build up rapidly, and 
along with it, the greenhouse effect and consequent wanning of the atmos* 
phere. As the atmosphere warms the surface, ocean water near the poles 
will also warm. It may reach a point where the oceans, instead ot absorbing 
carbon dioxide, may release it, causing an even greater build-up of the gas 
in the atmosphere. If we allow this process to go on long enough, it could 
become a runaway system that would threaten the very existence of life on 
earth. 

Recent Russian and American space probes have found a very hi^h 
concentration of carbon dioxide in the Venuslan atmosphere. They have 
also revealed surface temperatures nearing 800 degrees Celsius. Might 
Venus be a model of the earth some time in the future we fail to control 
our appetite for fossil fuels? Scientists do not know. Our political and 
industrial leaders and our citizens must understand these types of uncer- 
tainties about how the natural systems of our earth function and what ouV 
impact might be upon those systems. There are alternatives to the use of 
fossil fbels, suwh as nuclear energy , solar energy and conservation. To shift 
our emphasis ta theie alternatives, however, requires understanding, 
commitment and leadership. 

A striking ^xSm^le of the application of the results of scientific inquiry to 
commercial ui^es witho>it adequately mvestig ting the possible detrimental 
effects is the case of polychlorinated biphenyls, or PCBs. PCBs are petro- 
leum derivatives that have remarkable insulating capabilities. These com- 
pounds have also been used in producing certain types of plastics. Through 
the 1950's and '60's, many products were made using PCBs. They ended up 
in landfills, dumps and incinerators around the world. The tragic effect of 
this chemical on human life was revealed in an event in Japan in 1968, when 
four people died froni a mysterious dii|ase. More than 1,000 others suf- 
fered symptoms, such as stillbirths, hiiscarriages, skin disease, nervous 
disorders, hearing loss, and discharge from the eyes. The one thing that all 
of these people had in common was that they had eaten rice oil prepared at 
tite same )[)lant. The plant had used PCBs as a coolant in pipes that circu- 
lated through the hot rice oil. The pipes had developed leaK3, discharging 
PCBs into the oil, which was eaten by those who developed the dt ease. In ^ 
some patients the symptoms continued for three years after the rice oil was 
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consumed In the United Stales v;e have had to curtail commercial fishing 
tn Lake Michigan because ol the dangerously high PCB content of trout and 
coho salmon. Someol the PtBs were carried into the lake by ground water 
that had passed through garbage dumps containing.Ihe chemical. Others 
were earned through the -air from burning pla*>tics containing PCBs In each 
case, the PCBs ended up in the food chain, being concentrated in the trout 
and coho salmon. >^here they pose a health hazard to people consuming the 
fish. The PCB problem ks just one of many resulting from our inadequate 
understanding of all possible consequences of applying scientific knowl- 
edge ^ 

We must learn from past mistakes and be especially alert to how we use 
information from future scientific discoveries. For example, there have 
been dramatic breakthroughs in genetic research, such as amniocentesis, a 
technique to identif> genetic disorders in unborn children, andgene splic- 
ing, a technique for designing new'plantS and animals, This knowledge is 
just novv beginning to be used. Gene splicing, for example, is one of several 
procedures that comprise the new field of genetic engineering. In fact, at 
least one corponition has been set up sojely for developing and marketing 
new products resulting from genetic engineering. These developments 
pose ethical and moral questions that are not answerable within the domain 
of science They are questions that must be faced in the social, political and 
philosophical arenas. What children should be allowed to live? Who makes 
the decisions^ What new life forms should be created? For what purpose ' 
How should they be controlled ' We must be prepared to deal with such 
questions now before the technology has out-stripped our social instiKi- 
tions 



Kenneth Bouldmg. m his presidential address to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in January of 1980, drew an anology 
concerning science. The address was delivered on the twelfth day of 
Christmas, which, m th? Western church, is celebrated as the day of the 
Magi, or the three wise men. Boulding stated: 



In the first >ear of the child |lhe Magi 1 came bearing gifts, and strangely enough 
these arc deeply symbolic of the gifts ol science. Gold symbolizes the great 
increase m nche>that science produces . F .ankincense symbolizes the joy of 
science, the sheer delight of discov ery . the excitement of the Mars pictures, the 
volanoes on lo. the double helix Myrrh symbolizes the bitterness, the 
wormwood and the gall, the chemical waste and the nuclear weapons, the 
agonies of doubt Perhaps we ha* c io have all three But also there is^hope. that 
wc can lessen the third, increase the secoml. and control the first ' 



Through global cducation.wc can meet Bouldings hope. Teachers of Ml 
disciplines, especially elementary school teachers, need to recognize the 
importance of science in the curriculum, not simply as science per sc, but in 
Its relationship with the social, political and economic spheres of human 
endeavor. Wc must focus on science at a process, a way of thinking, a way 
of approaching reality, a way of solving problems. But we must also 
consider the products of science. They can be used for the betterment of 
our life on earth. However, their use can also be destructive if used in 
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conflict It can despoil our habitat if resources are used unthinkingly. It can 
cause human health-probleim because of casual regard to hazardous indus* 
tnal wastes. Finally, we must be sensitive to the stress that technical 
applications of scientific knowledge can impose on existing social struc- 
tures. 



An Infusion Mockl for Iii««rponitiiig 
Global Education 

To accomplish the goals referred to above, all teachers must consider 
the implications of science for their curriculum areas. Science teachers 
have a special responsibility to deal with the social implications of the use 
of the products of science. How can this be done, given the tight time 
constraints of the existing curriculum?- Can teachers who already have 
more tp do than can realistically be accomplished in any given day, week or 
semester be expected to assume yet ^nother responsibility? Those of us 
working in marine and aquatic education have developed an infusion model 
for incorporatin^^marine topics into the curriculum that could prove of 
some help Manne education is closely akin to global education and, in ' 
fact, can be considered subsumed under it. The infusion technique should 
be equally appropriate for introducing an international dimension to the 
curriculum. Through O^io Sea Grant, we have developed a series of 
investigations designed around basic topics or concepts already taught in 
middle school curricula. They are unique in that they use a marine or 
aquaticfocus—instead of a land focus— in developing the topic or concept. 
In addition, they draw upon a variety of disciplines in addition to science 
and the social studies. They are short and self-sufficient and thereby easily 
inserted into existing curricula. 

An example of the infusion technique is the investigation entitled it's 
Everyone's Sea: Or Is ir It explores the interests ot^fifTerent types of 
countries in using the sea as a resource.^ h starts with a map reading 
exercise. Students identify the topographic features of the Atlantic Ocean 
Basin and locate the major resources; including potential oil reserves of 
continental shelves, manganese nodule deposits in some of the deep ocean 
basins, and the major Ashing areas. They also examine the positions of 
eight countries relative to the seas, ranging from landlocked nations, such 
as Bolivia, to island states, such as Bermuda. The second part of the 
exercise a simulation of the Law of the Sea Conference. The class is 
divided into eight groups representing eight different countries. The coun- 
tries present their respective positions when debating four proposed resol- 
utions concerning rights to free passage of ships, pollution control and the 
allocation of sea resources. In the third part of the investigation students 
examine the manner in which international borders are designated and 
analyze sources of border conflicts between Canada and the United States. 
Through this activity, students learn that problems of resource use are not 
solved merely by the technical application of scientific knowledge. Rather, 
they require informed guidance by political specialists, frequently in an 
international context. 

Applying this type of infusion approach as used in marine and aquatic 
education to global education should facilitate the rapid evolution of exist- 
ing school curricula toward a truly global perspective. 
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Conclusion 



Rod Nash. ProfcsJior of History at the University of Califomia-Santa 
Barbara and a well-known wilderness advocate, has described what he 
calls the evolution of ethics as it has proceeded from the past and will 
proceed into the future/ This evolution is represented in the following 
diagram; 

The Evolution of Ethics 
in Civilization 

Future Environment 

Life 

Plants 

Animals 
' Mammals 
Present Humankind 

Race 

Nation 

Tnbe 

Family 
PaM Self 

J 

Early in our civilized history we were concerned primarily about our- 
selves. It was individual against individual. As society evolved, the family 
unit became important, and individuals defended members of their family 
unit against outside threats. With time our allegiances progressed from 
tribes to nations and eventually lo races as identifiable units of Concern. We 
depended ourselves against other races, but treated those within our own 
with love and respect. We even sold those of a different race into slavery. 
Ultimately, we fought the Civil War in an attempt to move upward in our 
ethical evolution to a concern for all races and humankind in general. As 
Nash points out, at the present we may be at the mammal level on the 
evolutionary ladder. We are concerned, for example, about the preserva- 
tion of the whales, h concern identified in Chapter I . We all love dogs. But 
we will step on a cockroach if given the chance. We have not yet progressed 
to the ethical level labeled ''aninials." 

Despite the craze a few years back to possess *'pet rocks," we do not 
consider ourenvironment. the earth, with the same respect that we reserve • 
for the mammals that inhabit it, or for ourselves. We sell the earth. We kill it 
through bulldozing and erosion. We must continue to climb the evolu- 
tionary ladder, as a society and as individuals, if we are to survive. Primi- 
tive societies have. an environmental ethic. They understand their close 
kinship to the earth and its creatures. There is a second part of the ladder, 
inverted in time, with primitive societies starting at the top. Sopiehow the 
"civilization" process appears to bring societies down the ladder to the* 
point where self is the focus of ethics. Global education uifers the perspec- 
tive to continue society's climb back up that ladder. Translated into class- 
room activities, global education can provide the mechanism to achieve the 
holistic attitude toward the environment once held by primitive societies 
but lost through the ages as we have struggled to ^'protect*' ourselves from 
what we perceived as a hostile environment. Most of the applications of 
science were made by technology to protect us from nature, to enclose us in 



a suppi)sedl> benign, artificially crcatecL^nvironmcnt. Science is now 
providing us vMih nev^ perspectives, through our space exploits, through 
providing a belter understanding of the biological and physical processes 
that surround us. and through elucidating our iitterrelationships with our 
natural environment. Science, then, as a component of global education, 
can help us to reach the highest rung on the ladder of the evolution of ethics, 
if we give It. and us, a chance. 
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Introduction 



A compelling case for globa! education has been set forth in the previous 
chapters. The need for nurtun .g a global perspective amonR elementary 
and secondary student', has been argued, and a charge to teachers and 
administratois to meet this need has been presented. The purpose of this 
chapter is to describe instructional methods that can be useful in carrying 
out that charge and *o identify sources of supportive materials and serv ices. 

Instructional meuiods and materials can be considered realistically only 
in light of one's teaching goals. We will assume that the basic goal pf global 
education ts to cultivate in students a global perspective and to develop in 
them the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed to live effectively in a 
world possessing limited natural resources and characterized by ethnic 
diversity, cultural-pluralism, and increasing interdependence. Implicit in 
this assumption is that global education has both cognitive and affective 
dimensions. A number of key concepts— culture, change, interdepen- 
dence, and perception, for example — clearly lie at the heart of a global 
perspective. Focusing on such concepts and the data supponing them, 
however, must be complemented by the cultivation of attitudes reflecting 
openmindedness, empathy for others, a r<*spect for cultural diversity, and 
appreciation of differences if g' ^ -al education is to be more than«a mere 
academic exercise. In addition, a'^^lytic skills involved in problem solving 
and decision making must be developed. It isgoals such as these with which 
this chapter is concerned. The chapter does not spell out a step-by*step 
global education curriculum nor does it describe all instructional methods 
available to, teachers . Rather, it present^ examples of selected methods that 
have proven effective wi.th students on. the assumption that creative 
teacher^ can adapt them for use with their classes and will design similar 
methods and materials of their own. 
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(flobal KdUiMtion in (he Curriculum 



An implied hv the aulhors ol (he preceding chapter> global education 
should not be \ie\^ed as the private domain or responsibility of any one 
teacher or academic area Nor should it be equated with discreet subjects 
such as hisior>. Spanish, or geography. Rather, the subject matter of globi* 
education comVs from a wide range ot disciplines and permeates the \otul 
curriculum. It can be a part of all subject areas and can be studied in a wide 
variety of wjys Global education should be viewed as pervasive— a thread 
that runs throughout a student's entire school experience. 

What would a globalized" curriculum look like? How would it differ 
from the s^ndard elementary and secondary curriculum with which we are 
familiar * .^Ithough relatively few prototypes of comprehensive world cen- 
tered programs have beendeveloped todate, the Alcott Elementary School 
on Chicago s North Side is an example of a school i^edicated to creating a 
global perspeclue in its pupils. The Alcott program is described by John 
Cogan. Associate Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
as follows 

^aLh VLMr a kIoKiI theme o< .)rgani/ing concept is chosen. Ihen the students 
and s\d\) work toward mtergratmgthe theme into all aspects of (he ci^rnculum— 
Mn.ial sUuiies. reading, mathematics, literature, language arts, science, music, 
art. ami ph>siLal education F.ach class may choose to approach the theme tn its 
own wav. hut the otgani/ing concepts remain (he central locus throughout the 
\ear I hemes tor the past sevcial years have included "It's A Small Small 
World < l'^'^^ 74). " Pht Stor\ teller and the Development folklore of People 
AriHind the World (1974-"^^). "BicentennMl ' (197^-76), t>vA - Readrng as a 
means to dlohal I ndcrstandmg ' nV7f 77) 

Phe program includes all children in the school (rom the headstart classes 
through the ^th grade, the EMR. learning disabled, and those (rom (he English as 
a second language program Phe \ anety oC acti\ ities taking place throughout the 
\ear is overwhelming Children research and play games native" to other coun- 
tries research their own ethnic heritage, prepare food of the various background 
nationalities o( (he students, learn songs (rum ar;)und the world: research cus- 
toms. traditions, the holidays of other lands, plant seeds from difTereni coun(nes 
and study their growth in Chicago's climate, learn dances from around the world 
in phvsical education classes, engage m crea(i\e wndng projects, read stones 
(rom other lands and study ahout storytellers and tlieir role in society, both now 
and in the past Phus. Alcott s global education program involves all areas of the 
elementary curriculum ' 

'^ven though global education is rapidly gaining acceptance in American 
eddcaiion. it is unlikely that many schools m the near future will structure 
their curricula around international, cross-cultural themes as comprehen- 
sively ;*.s has Alcott School in Chicago. Some schools might well add an 
entirely new course on global matters or replace a more traditional course 
With a new one reflecting international concerns. Rarely, however, will the 
total curriculum be altered in one fell swoop. Rather, efforls to change the 
curriculum during the next several years likely will be somewhat piecemeal 
and largely dependent upon the efforts of individual teachei s and adminis- 
trators. Nevertheless^ a beginnir^g can be made. A commitment to global 
edu^atiyn by a single teacher might well lead to ils acceptance by an entire 
department. Enthusiastic commitn^ent by members of a department could 
in turn pave the way to the infusion of a global perspective thrc^hout a 
school's total curriculum.. 





One lo cai way lo introduce a world view to the curriculum is to 
integrate giobal topics into existing courses through units and Icssc.s that 
have already been adopted Atthcelemcnlary lcvcl,t'orexample»aT»tudyof 
environmental problems could be broadened from an analysis of local 
concerns to include a study of the ecosystem as a worldwide phenomenon. 
In a t*igh school government course a unit on the American court system 
could be ennchcd by a study of human rights throughout the world. In a 
health class a study of nutrition couid be expanded to include an inquiry 
mio problems related to feeding the world's population. Ih an-English class 
a study of Amencan literature could be enhanced by concurrently dipping 
into literature from other cultures that addresses similar themes from 
ditTereni perspectives. (Please refer back to Dean HacnickcN treatment of 
"I he Teaching of Literature" in Chapter 2,1 

A woriof caution seems advised. Although new units and course*: on 
international and cross-cultural topics arc inrportant and should be encour- 
aged, global education will have minimal impact if it is viewed as merely 
another entry competing with traditional subjects for space in an already 
overcrowded cur culum. (Professoi Mayer acknowledges the "tight time 
constraints of the existing curriculum" in the preceding chaptc; ) By the 
same token, if the effort is limited to isolated biti of time and energy in the 
form of such activities as world studies week or 'foreign culture day. 
the etTect on students will likely be fleeting. In order for global education to 
become an integral part of the curnculum, teachers must seize every 
opportunity to add a global dimension to their teaching as a matter of course 
and to reinforce their sr^jdents' expanding view of the world whenever 
pi)ssiblc. * 

If c!a>:>room ;cachers are to play a key role in introducing a global 
perspective to the curriculum, they themselves must cultivate a world view 
and recognize the complexities of living in an age of increasing interdepen- 
dence and cross-cultural contact. As much as possible they should serve as 
living examples of the enlightened citizen they are attempting to produce. 
However, a commitment by a teacher to global education, no matter how 
lofty, will make little difference in :he classroom unless it is complemented 
by action. But whercdocsateacherbcgin? What instructional methods can 
one draw on in carrying out world centered education? What resources or 
organizations are readily -^vail^ble to help,' 

Fortunately, internationally focused teaching materials are being pub- 
hshed at a rapidly increasing rate, and support for teachers who want to 
ntroduce a global perspective to the curriculum is readily at hand. The 
remainder of this chapter will be devoted to suggestions regarding rr.ethod- 
ology and helpful sources of materials and services, 

Examples of Selected 
instructional Metliods 

The decision to use a particular teaching method is based upon one's 
assumptions regarding the role of the teacher, the role of the student* the 
nature of content, and the nature of the learning process. The methods and 
materials described below reflect a commitment on the part of the author to 
mquiry-oricntcd teaching. That is, it is assumed that the primary goal of 
education is to develop intellectually autonomous individuals who buttress 
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a commitment to rationality with skills, understandings, and attitudes 
re(|ui$ite to thoughtful inquiry. Inquiry-oriented teaching invites active 
participation in learning on the part of the student as opposed to passive 
ingestion of other people* s ideas and collections of facts. I n turn, it requires 
that a teacher 4o every thi ng possible to stimulate thought and to encou rage 
a free interchange of ideas in an atmosphere in which doubt is prized and 
students' pomts of view are courteously and fairly entertained. Content in 
the inquiry >onented classroom is viewed less as an end in itself than as the 
raw material out of which understanding is forged. Data are ferreted out, 
analyzed, and used in the process of resolving doubt and in the pursuit of 
answers to the perplexities that surround us. 

It cannot be guaranteed, of course, that the instructional methods pre- 
sented here will free students of parochialisrti and ethnocentric attitudes or 
tur^ them into models of rationality. The methods can, however, serve as 
springboards for inquinng in*o global issues and for nurturing in students a 
sharpened awareness of the complexities of living in our increasingly 
interdependent world. 



During th: past two decades simulations have become increasingly 
recognized powerful teaching tools at virtually all grade levels. Simply 
stated, for our purpi)ses simulations are operating models of social pro* 
cesses which have been; simplified for study and analysis. Simulations 
cannot and should not be expected to present total reality. Rather, they are 
miniatunzed representations of the significant factors of the process being 
studied, much like road maps that identify basic features of a terrain but 
delete the irrelevant. 

Many simulations arc available which '^an aid teachers seeking to intro- 
duce a global dimension in their classes. Three good examples are PiFa 
BaFa and Starpower, published by Simile II, and The Road Game, ib- 
lished by The Center for GlobsJ Perspectives.^ 

BuF(iBafd: BaFa BaFa is a simulation designed to introduce students ^ 
to the r^luire of culture and to sensitize them to the feelings, anxieties, and 
misperceptions that <ire commonly a part of cross-cultural misunderstand- 
ing. In the simulation each student becomes a member of one of two 
different cultures, characterized by their own sets of rules and behaviors. 
Through observations and confrontations an attempt is made to identify 
and analyze the values, norms, customs, and reward systems of the other 
culture. BaFa BaFa is appropriate for use ii grades 9 through 12, particu* 
larly in courses in anthropology, contemporary issues, and sociology. 

Starponer: Starpower is a highly effective simulation in which three- 
level society is created through an unequal apportionment of wealth and 
power. The exercise involves trading and bargaining, and the winners of 
the competition are the participants who accumulate the most points 
<wealth) by the* end of the session As a tool for introducing global con- 
cerns, it is particularly useful for surfacing issues regarding the distribution 
of the world's wealth and resources, the relationship between social sys- 
tems and the behavior of individuals, and relatipns among members of 
different cultures, races, and social classes. Starpower can be used effec- 
tively in either junior or senior high school. 



Simulations 
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Ihe R *adihiff\f The Road Game focuses on Ihe concept of territorial- 
il>. and IN especially useful \vhen studying interaction aniong groups. 
I earns vompcte to build roads through each other's land, and. depending 
on the focus of study, the teams 'can role play nations, community interest 
groups, or ethnic groups competing for power and lerrflory. It is an inex- 
pensive, highly adaptable game that can be used to introduce global conflict 
and stress to students in grades 4 through 12 



Sources 

BaFa BaFa. Slarpower, and The Road Game are merely examples of the 
many commercially produced simulations with a global focus. Several 
catalogs descnbmg the full range of simulations available have been pub- 
lished and can be of enormous help to teachers seeking appro|>riate simula- 
tions fur their classes. Among the most widely used catalogs are. 

Belch, Jean. CM'//<'m/»orf/r\ (iufm s. \ nhnm' IL Hthho^rnph\ Detroit Gale, 

Horn. Robert E . ///<• (htnie to SmwUiUon Games fur t dm anon and Iram- 
iffk' t ranlonl Didactic Svsiems. 1977 

Khetsch. Ronald G . Wregman. t red B .and Powell, JimR . Jr., /Vi<7on of 
t did till, 'Hiil SifnuUitutns. Leurfufm iictim s, and Ihdtu tu L'ntts St PauF In- 
struction Simulations. 1%^ ♦ 

St.idsklev . Ron. iitindhntk of Stmtiiution (iamim: in Siuud Edtuation {Part 
II Ihrt'iUnM L niversitv institute ot Higher Education Research and Services. 

Iwelker Paul \ . InMrm Uomd Snmiiutum Swtcms An Annotated Bihltofi- 
mptn Corvallis ContinuiPtt Education Publications, 1%V 
Teachers should not overlook the possibility of their designing globally 
onenled simulat!ons for use in their classe>. Several helpful sources for 
teachers who wish to try their hands at this task arc 

C ruickshank. Donald R . 4 / trsi Hook of dumes and Simtilatutn Belmont* 
Wadsv^orth Publishing Cofnpuny, Inc , 1977 

Gilliom. M Eugene. Prmtual Methods for the Smud Studies Belmont: 
Wadsworth Publishing C ompany. Inc . l^*^"^ 

Gla/ier. Rn. /Am to Desian tdmational dames Cambridge Abt As- 
sociates. 1970 

Livingston, Samuel X and Stoll. Clarice S .Sinudauon dames Anlntradm- 
ium tin Ihe Sonol Studies leather New York l-ree Press, IV7,V 

Marsh. Colin J .Stmalation daffies in Ai turn New York Ashton Scholastic. 

, ^' 

Stadesklev . RonJlandhook of Sr^^nUition (>uffun\* m Stu nil tdiu atUm iPart 
I lexthooki I niversity Institute of Higher Education Research and Services. 

laylor. John I and Walford. Rex, Simulation in the iUissrvom London: 
Penguin, 19"* 2 



Case StuJies 

Case studies are being used increasingly at both the eSementary and 
secondary levels as a tool for bringing problems and issues of the 'real 
M orld' into the classroom. They can be particularly effective for providing 
students v^ith glimpses into human nature and conflict, and can serve as a 
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means for persomdizing the study of other cultures. A typical case study , 
focuses on a human dilemma, presenting the students with conflicting 
poims (rf view or interpretattc is of an event, a decision, or ai situation. The 0 
stud r|s ate challenged to examine the cast, consider alternative ways of 
resolving the conflict, and justify their conclusions. By concentrating on 
selected dimensions of hucnan experiett^, case fitudies can provide a 
gitaipse of rea&ty which adds to the students' perception of the world. 

Case studies can take many forms and can be based on materials such as 
court cases, interpretive essays, memoirs, eyewitness accounts, and pub- 
lished narratives. One of thipMiost effective types of cases is the vignette. 
Cases of this kind are brief word picttdres which provide glimpses of a 
ttmited portion of huouin experience. No attempt is made to ^velop a plot 
or to present characters fiiUy . Vignettes are especially usdiil for assessing 
students' petceplions regarding. issues and for surfacing vahie confBcts 
^ among class members. Let us assume that a 6th grfuie class is studying the 
nature culfure and the ways in which frame of reference affects one's 
interpretation of events. The following vignette might be used. 

Linda . . . returned to her classroom ^er an active recess. She and her best 
friend, Sandi, had just finished a vigorous round of T^balL Linda*s teacher was 
preparing the class for the weekly test in current events. 

"Now, boys and giris/* h^ began, "It's time to settle down. Go to your 
tables, pull out some paper, rjid answer the questions as I read them/' 

The dass quieted down. Midway through the test, he noticed Linda whisper- 
ing. 

*' AU right, Linda! No talking during exams! Next time 1 catch you cheating, 
I'll take your test." > 
He continued the questions. Then, ^ 
'Linda, what's ir that note you're passing to Sandi?" 
"Answers to the questions/' 

"What! You've got to be kidding: You're not supposed to cheat!" 

"But. I'm," sputtered Linda, "I'm not cheating. Sandi doesn't know the 
answers and I'm . . /' 

"Yeah, sure, yov'rc helping Sandi " 

He threw Linda's test in the wastebasket.^ 
After reading the case, the class could be asked questions such as the 
following: Do you approve of the teacher's actions? Why or why not? What 
would you have done if you had been the teacher? Why? Why might Linda 
have been giving answers to Sandi? What feelings might Linda have had- 
about the incident? How might she now feel about the teacher? At>out 
school? 

After discussing their reactions to the case class members can be asked if 
they are certain that Linda was cheating. Consider — Linda's full name is 
Linda Redcloud. She is a Seminole Indian who was raised in an extended 
family^ consisting of her grandparents, parents, and six brothers and sis- 
ters. Above all, Linda was taught by her parents to share what she owned 
and to place the welfare of the family above her own. Excessive competi- 
tion alid selfishness for personal gain had no place in tier family. 

Thq disct;ssion can then continue. Does the added information affect 
your analysis of the case? If so, how? Knowing whjtt you do now, would 
you have dealt with the situation differently he4 you been the teacher? 
What does this case tell us about our communicating with and attempting t5 
umlerstand other people? What does the case suggest regarding the nature 
and influence of frame of reference on our behav. jr and perceptions? How 
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does culture influence one'sframeof reference?Can you think of instances 
when you might have been misunderstood or might have misunderstood 
someone else because of failure to communicate across cultures? What 
does this suggest to us about our dealing with people from around the 
world? 

Two Methods for Analyzing Communication as a Global Phenomenon 

Perhaps no other technological developments have served to link com- 
munities of the world in recent years more than those in the field of 
communications. The rapidity with which visual and oral messages can be 
sped around the earth is unprecedented in human history. One could not 
but be impressed with the on-the-spot television coverage of the unfolding 
drama during the freeing of the American hostages by Iran in January, 1981. 
At one point during those tense hours the ABC Television Network offered 
live a coordinated linkup of the hostagj^rdeplaning rn Algiers accompamcd 
by commentary by Peter Jennings in Frankfurt, Frank Reynolds in 
Washington, and family memb of one of the hostages in San Diego. The 
implications of such an achievement are staggering. The technology in- 
volved is neutral, as Mayer has observed in Chapter 8; but the results of its 
use can be cither beneficial or hazardous. Dramatic co\ jrage of a damaging 
earthquake in Italy can result in an immediate outpouring of moral and 
financial support from around the world. On the other hand, sensationalis- 
tic reporting of an act of political terrorism even as it is occurring can result 
in public clamor for retaliation and confrontation far surpassing the import 

of the act itself. . . . j i • u 

Modem technology has resulted in our being bombarded daily with 
countless messages from all corners of the world. In a single television 
news program we might well be provided on-the-spot reports, albeit fleet- 
ingly, from the border of the Soviet Union and Afghanistan, the cuggcd 
countryside of El Salvador. Buckingham Palace in London, and the streets 
of Warsaw, Poland. Unfortunately, our caj^acity as individuals for dealing 
with this fjood of messages has not necessarily kept pace with the technol- 
ogy that brings it to us. 

One objective of globai education should be to make students aware ot 
the functioning of a global communications network and to prepare ihem to 
be cntical consumers of messages they receive via that network. They 
should learn, for example, to distinguish fact from opinion, to be alert to 
biased reporting, and to recognize the effect of frame of reference on 
perception. Two effective methods for demonstrating potential pitfalls in 
communication are the Rumor Clinic, published by the Anti- Defamation 
League of B Nai B'Rith,Vand a cross-cultural analysis of television 
scheduling* 

Vfte Rumor Clinic : The Rumor Clinic kit includes a brief filmstnp depict- 
ing a variety of events. One frame, for example, shows a scene involving a 
street vendor with a pushcart from which a boy appears to be swiping a 
piece of fruit. In the background a policeman is running toward the pair 
while another boy loungps against a pole observing the action. SiX students 
are assigned to bc ^reporters ' and are sent out of the classroom. After the 
tea her introduces the demonstration to the rest of the class, one reporter i^ 
asked back into the room and is shown one of the scenes on the filmstrip for 
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one minute. The first reporter then describes the scene io the second 
reporter. The second reporter recounts to the third what he has been told, 
and this is repeated until the story has been passed along to the final 
reporter. As one might expect, the distortions that develop during the 
passing of the 'rumor ' are reveaUng, and they serve efTecUvely to launch 
discussion regarding the nature of nimors. sources of information, frame of 
reference, and the quality of evidence. 

Television Analysis: Television puts us into insunt communication with 
people from all parts cf the world and plays a major role in the formation of 
the images we have of others. Television and films provide millions of 
people around the world with virtually the only information they receive 
about cultures and events in faraway places. Although some programs 
reflect sensitivity and balance, many offer representations out of which 
dubious stereotypes are developed. One way to alert students to this 
possibility is to ^^ve them analyze typical television schedules from 6ther 
countries. The following program listings, for example^ appeared during 
the summer of 1980 in newspapers in New Zealand and Australia: 

Sew Zemimi^ HemU 

Auckland 
June 24, 1980 

Ttlemiom Two 

l\3% CROWN COURT, 'StiD Life with Feathers. ' 

2:55 THE GOOD OLD DAYS. Music Hall Entertainment. 

3:4# "SEVEN HILLS OF ROME" (1958) 

Mario Lanza stars as an American singer who follows his nice ItaUan 
fiancee; to Rome only to fall in love with a poor girl. Repeat. 

5:25 !Vf*A*S»H». Kawkeyc almost loses his sight after an explosion and is 
confmed to the ward. Repeat. 

5:55 NEWS 

WKRP IN CINCINNATI. ' Doctor L Daughters." 
4:30 BIONIC WOMAN. The Six Million Dollar M i helps Jaime stop a missile 

threat to Los Angeles. 
7:30 ROBIN'S NEST. Robin decides to fly the nest for warmer pastures. 

unaware that other plans are hatching. 
8:00 HART TO HART. Jenhifer's research into prostitution takes the Harts 

into a deslructive, deadly underworld. 
9:00 EYE WITNESS. Current Affairs. 

9:30 THREE'S COMPANY. Jack tries to tell I^rry that his bride lo-be has 

made a pass at him. 
10:00 NEWS AT TEN 

10:30 ON THE MAT. Professional Wrestling. 

11:00 THE STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO. A manhunt gets underway when a 

hotel is held under siege. 
11:50 CLOSEDOWN 




The Age 

Melbourne 
July 4. 1980 
Cfmrnmeif 

12:00 THE MIK£ WALSH SHOW. 
1:30 DAYS OF OUR LIVES. 
2:30 THE YOUNG AND THE RESTLESS 
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hSS NEWS 

hm GENEBAL .HOSPITAL 

SEARCH FOR TOMORROW 

J^M THE CURIOSITY SHOW (Programme for Children). 

Sm HERTS LUCY 

5:J« FAMILY FEUD 

^ THE YOUNG DOCTORS 

i:M NEWS SPORTS AND WEATHER 

HAPPY DAYS. Noisy but generally v^atchable American comedy scries. 
Tonight Fonzie s pigeon coop causes the roof to collapse on the Cunning- 
ham's garage. 

7:3t THE MISADVENTURES OF SHERIFF LOBO. Noisy good ol boy- 
American comedy series starring Claude Akins. In tonight s episode Dean 
Martin tries to avoid becoming involved in local politics by refusing to 
entertain at a re-electioh raOy for Lobo. 
§'M M»vie— BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. A 1%7 Neil Simon Cor.icdy about 
newly weds ina del^ndated apartment in New York' s Greenwich Village . 
1^.4$ ADVANTAGE BORG. Documentary that looks at Bjom Borg. 
lf:5S TENNIS-Direct satelUte telecast from Wimbledon. 
Many questions can be initiated by a review of the television schedules. , 
For example: How v uld you characterize the Anierican programs listed? 
What images of Americans and life in the Unitec Sutes might the programs 
present? Why might these particular programs be popular in New Zealand 
ar.d Australia? What programming changes would you recommend in an 
attempt to present a balanced view <rf American life to New Zcalanders and 
AustraUans? What misconceptions might we form about people from other 
countries by watching. A^nerican television? By reading American news- 
papers? What 3teps can we take to avoid forming unfounded stereotypes of 
other people and cuhures based upon information we receive via the mass 
media? 

Follow-up activities can involve students' analyzing local television 
programming, films and newspapers to find what stereotypes are per- 
petuated by American media. 

A Survey for Launching a Cross-Cultural Study 

A logical starting point to study any foreign culture is with the ^facts'' 
and concepts currently held by the students. It is important to realize that 
often what we know is based on questionable stereotypes and misinforma- 
tion. One cft'ective way to demonstrate this fact is to present the students 
with an open-ended questionnaire designed to assess their present level of 
understonding of a culture to be studied. The following survey was de- 
signed to launch a unit on China, The less information provided by the 
teacher about the Chinese before distribution of t|ie survey, the more 
revealing and fruitful will be the findings. 



Survey on Chimi 

Please complete the following statements dealing with Chinese people 
living irt^The People s Republic of China. Your papers will not be 
graded. 

1. I think that most Chinese are . . . 

2. If I were to go to China, I would expect to see . . . 
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3 If Chines ^tuitents my age were to vt^it the United States they would be 
mo^i ^urpri^ed by 

4. *Mosi Chinese people would like to be . . . 

5. Most Chinese people would like to have . . . 

6. Most Chinese people believe , , . ^ 

Please draw and color (if possible) two pictures to accompany this 
sheet: (I) a picture showing a typical scene in the daily life of a person 
your age in China ( 2) a picture showing some aspect of a typical day in^the 
life of an American student of the same age. 

• 

Bear in mind that the students* statements and pictures are starting 
points for the study. They should be neither scorned nor taken lightjy. 
Rather, they provide the stuff out of which a useful and interesting study 
can d^elop. In a sense, the statements can be viewed as hypotheses to be 
investigated as the stuctents seek to find what the Chinese, or whomever 
they are studying, are really like. Questions to be pursued could be: How 
would you characterize your views of the Chinese? Why do you think you 
regard the Chinese this way? On what information and experiences didyou 
base your statements? What were your sources of information? How can 
you judge if your information is valid or not? What impact might the media 
have had on your thinking? If we wanted to find out what the Chiney arc 
really like how could we go about doing it? T 



Pursuit of answers to the final question could lead into a stud^^f 
stereotyping. Such questions as these could be entertained: Why do people 
stereotype others? On what bases are stereotypes usually formed? In what 
ways might stereotyping be damaging? How were the stereotypes of the 
Chinese held by our cbss inaccurate? What could be the harmful effects of 
One's holding these stereotypes? What stereotypes of Americans tr 'xuht ^e 
held by the Chinese? On what bases would these stereotypes likely be 
formed? What other potentially harmful stereotypes can you think of? 
What might we do to avoid stereotyping people as we seek to understand 
them bettep? 

A Method for Introducing the Concept of Ethnocentrism 

One of the basic concepts students should ccme to comprehend as they 
grow in cross-cultural awareness is that of ethnocentrism. Glenn E. Lam- 
bert developed the following handout to be used with junior high school 
students as a means of introducing the concept. The handout provides a 
description of the Nodnelds?^»iJ|£;titious group of people whose culture is 
foreign to the students, 



The Nodnelds are a small group of people who live on a very large island 
near the equator. They are a friendly and peaceful people. They have no wars 
and do not believe in fighting other tribes. 

Honesty, religion, and cooperation are the three most important charac- 
teristics of their culture. They believe in honesty so much that they punish 
anyone who lies, steals, and cheats by putting him or her to death. 

If a person is accused of lyir^^, stealing, or cheating he or she is taken to the 
Ragna, the head man. The Ragna prays to the fire-god and the god tells him if 
the person is guihy. If he or she is guilty, the god wilt shoot flames out of the 
mountain. The name of the fire-god is Rrono. The Nodnelds believe Krono is 
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the maker of all humans and that the Nodnelds are his favorite people Krono, 
they believe, made them the perfect type of people. 

They show Ihttr belief in cooperation by helping each other and other , 
people on the island gather fruits, nuts, and berries, and hunt wild animal^ 
Because they do not know bow to plant and grow-crops, they spend most of 
their time looking for food. i 
The men do all the hunting and are considered sapenor to women, ine 
^omen have very fewxights . They have to follow orders from the men. If any 
woman does not follow orders, she is not allowed to eat for two dafs. 

It is the women's job to gather fruits, nuts, and berries, tecarry home the 
wild animals which the men have killed, and to prepare the meals. The 
Nodnelds eat only one meal a day . That meal begins at sundown and lasts for 
several hours. Sometime before sundown the women begin to prepare this 
meal. They throw everything into a big pot and let it cook for an hour When 
the food is cooked, it is put into the "eating pot" and all the people in the 
family eat out of this pcjt. They have noforks or spoons. They use their hands 
und fin^rs . To show thM the meal is good, they chew loudly , burp, and belch 
Licking their fingers is also a common practice. If an outsider ate a meal with 
a Nodneld family and ate vc;ry quietly and made no noise, the family would 
feel insulted . In addition to eating out of th^same pot, everyone drinks out of 
the same water tontainer. ^ \ 

The Nodnelds have several problems m their way of life. They do not 
always get the nght foods and sometimes they suffer from an improper diet. 
When they get sick, they gd to a medicine man who tells them to fast and pray 
to Jhe firegod for help. 

Soaps and deodorants are unhealed of in the Nodneld culture, and this 
causes some problems. The people are usually dirty and sweaty and the only « 
time they wash is when they swim in a river. Sometimes they wait so long 
between swims that their skin gets infected. 

There are more women than men in this cuhure and this h^s led to the 
practice of polygamy. Polygamy means one man can have more than one ♦ 
wife. To the Nodnelds this is very normal: and if someone told them that a 
man wa?^ supposed to have only one wife, they would laugh at him and tell him 
that he was crazy. . j i 

To make sure that the tnbe never gets too large for the limited food supply, 
the Nodnelds practice two things. One. they leave unwanted babies out in the 
forest td die and say that they are sending them back to Krono, who will takc_ 
care of them until a later time. Two, when an old person is no longer useful to 
♦he tribe, they .send him or her away to fast, pray to Krono, and die. 

You are an anthropologist. You have been sent into this area to help these 
people. Write a report in which you answer the following questions: 
I. How would you help the Nodnelds? 

2. What would you do? 

3. What changes, if any. would you make in the way they hve'' 

4. Why would you make these changes? 

5 If you would not make any Changes, explain your reasons for this. 
6. If y ou tried to make changes in the way they live and they did not want 
to go along with those changes, what would you do?* 
Predictably, the students' cthnoccntrc attitudes will cmcfgc during the-^ 
follow-up discussion. Most students will be abhorred at the idea of letting 
infants and old people die. Othcrw will consider the Nodnelds' failure to 
use sojap or dedorants as dirty and disgusting. Some class members will 
probably think the group s eating habits and manners to be crude, vulgar, 
,and unsanitary. Eventually, however, through discussion the students can 
come to i^alize that understanding the Nodnelds is not so much a matter of 
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deckling if the lribe*s values are right or )vrong as much as it is recognizing 
that they are dimply different. When that occurs, the students are well on 
their way to defining and comprehendii|g the concept of ethocentrism^ 



Methods for Exploring Local*Global Linkages 

Virtually all communities have many more global linkages than most 
students r^stUze. Even the most "all-American** of cities and towns typi- 
cally bcNist a variety of ethnic restaurants, stock the shelves of their stores 
with imported goods, and use in day*to-day living — often unknowingly — 
products. of foreignjowned corporations. Sensitizing students to these in- 
, teritttional connections should be one of the goals of global education. 
There are many approaches to exploring the global linkage^ofthe local 
community. For example, students can be asked to inventory their own 
homes *o find which househdd items have been imported from other 
countries or to identify the origins of products on the shelves of neigh- 
borhood stores. Local newspapers can be searched for evidence of global 
connections, and relevant items can be clipped and placed on a classroom 
bultetin board. Local television programs can be analyzed, and the amount 
of time devoted tu international topics can be calculated. In short, the 
possibilities for studying local-global linkages are almost as numerous as 
the connections themselves. Following is a more detailed description of 
one method that has proved particulariy effective in this typ of study, 
followed by a brief account of two approaches to analyzing a community's 
international involvement as pioneered by Chadwick Alger, Professor of 
Political Science and Public Poncy at The Ohio State University. 

Searching the Yellow Pages: In this exercise the class is asked_to 
analyze the yellow pages of the telephone directory for evidence of the 
community's global linkages. Working in small groups, the students gather 
data in a number of categories. One group, for example, might list restau- 
rants having an international flair. A second group could identify manufac- 
turers that appear to be internationally affiliated. Another group could seek 
out services (travel agencies, for example) having international connec- 
tions. 

After the students have developed their lists, they should identify the 
ctues they used to determine that their connections were international. The 
cla^s can then list and ^tegorize the countries with which the local com- 
munity has affiliations. A follow-up discusfsion could focus on questions 
such as these: Why have companies, restaurants, etcetera in our commun- 
ity developed international connections? In what ways do these relation* 
ships affect the quality of life in our community? How do the international 
affixations affect our community financially, culturally, and socially? How 
< has the pattern of international involvement in our community changed 
during the past fifty years? Twenty years/ Why has this occurred? How 
involved do you think our community will be internationally fifty years 
from now? What is the basis for your prediction? What are the implications 
of your predictions?! 

Your Community in the World-The World in Your Community : In recent 
years significant work has been done in identifying and analyzing the 
international Itnkafges of states, and local communities and in developing 
instructional materials that illustrate and capitalize on these global connec- 




tions. The original effort was conceptualized and launched under Chad- 
wick Alger'slcaderNhip in a program entitled ^Columbus i.i the World: The 
World in Cdiimbus/ Alger provides some insight into his motivation for 
initiating the project with the following observation: 

People everywhere arc increasingly linked to global processes through ihe 
activities of daily life— as consumers of energy , commodities, and manufactured 
goods t m abroad and as producers of goods for export. Every day we walk by, 
and even are involved in, banks, multinational corporations, and insuiance 
companies that girdle the globe. We arc treated by physicians educated in other 
countries. We arc members of service clubs and religious organizations th^t link 
all conuncnts. We enjoy a standard of living that has evolved out of technology 
based on scientific achievements of a globaJAcicntific enterprise. Ironically, 
although we live our lives in a sea of international transactions, most arc not 
perceived. To this extent ne don't know where in the world we are 
One purpose of the Columbus in the World project was to identify and to 
encourage the use of local resources and expertise in enhancing the indi- 
vidual s development of self-reliance and personal responsibility for 
foreign policy. A part of the effort was to devise means by which students 
could be encouraged to discover "where in the world they are," The 
following materials are an outgrowth of the project and can be helpful in 
achieving that goal. They are available from Chadwick F. Alger, The 
M^rshon Center of The Ohio State Umvef^ityr499 West 10th Avenue. 
Columbus, Ohio 452(n:™ ™ 

I. "A World of Cities: or Good Foreign Policies Begin ai Home " A 50-page 
summary of the rationale and work of Columbus in the World, a diagnosis of 
Columbus as an international city; etc. Price: $1.00. 
- Foreign Policy in Local Communities. ' A 20-minute filmstnp with script, 
discussion aid. teacher s guide, and synchronized tape. Price: $20.00. 

3 You and Your Community in the World " A learning packag^jfncluding 
discussion, exercise, and exemplary materials. 119 pages plus appendices. 

Price $3.00. ^ , ^ 

4 -Your Community in tht World/The World in Your Community.' Adetailed 

guide to the research methods used in Columbus along with all question- 
naires, examples of data, etc.. for use in investigating the international links 
in one s community. 78 pages plus appendices. Price: $5.00. 
Several similar projects have spun off Columbus in the World, including 
• Kentucky in the World" (1977), 'Minnesota in the World and the World 
in Minnesota" (1979), and ^Indiana in the World ' (1980). Information on 
each of these projects can be obtained from the departments of education in 
the states involved. ^Chio and the WorW was published by the Ohio 
Council for the Social itudics in 1980 and is available from Michael J. 
Fuller, Teacher Education Department, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
45056. Each project has produced a modestly priced handbook filled with 
instructional strategies and supportive materials that should prove enor- 
mously hclpfiil to teachers striving to build a global perspective into their 
curricula. 

Resources International: Another significant effort to capit^ize on 
local-international linkages as a means for furthering global education is 
Resources Inlcmationai.' Established as a^servicc of the Youth Education 
Committee of the International Council of Mid-Ohio, RI serves as a link 
between teachers in the Columbus area and locally based individuals with 
international experience who havt volunteered to serve as resource people 
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in the schools, interested teachers contact the service by telephone to 
discuss their plans, and the Rl coordinator puts them in touch with appro- 
priate resource persons who ban fulfill their requests. At present nearly 200 
persons iwcesenting dozens of different countries and cultures are listed in 
RI*s baniM volunteers. Information regarding RI can be obtained from tne 
International Council of Mid-Ohio, 50 West Broad 3treet, Suite 2410, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 (Telephone (614) 461-0632). 

Methods for Exploring Personal-Global Linkages 

One of the most effective ways of impressing on students that our lives 
are constantly and increasii^y linked to the worid is to have them analyze 
ways in which they personalty are involved with the global community. The ' 
activities described below can be helpful in achieving this goal. 

Who Among Us . . .? In this exercise students compile a list of countries 
with which they have had either direct personal experiences c/ indirect 
connections. Each student is given a copy of the following handout.^ 

Who Among Us . . .? 

A. has a" personal link with a foreign country through: 

LINKS COUNTRIES 

(List) 

1. TRAVEL _ 

2. RELATIVES 

3 FRIENDS _ 

4 MEMBERSHIP IN A CLUB 
OR ORGANIZATION WITH 
FOREIGN BRANCHES OR 

MEMBERS _ _ 

f*. SPEAKING A FOR- ^ 
^* EIGN LANGUAGE ^ _ _ 

, 6. COIN COLLECTING 

7 STAMP COLLECTING . 

8. CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH PEN PAL 

9. HOSTING FOREIGNER ^ 
IN YOUl^ ROMr. _ ^ ^ _ 

8 - has been a consumer of goods and services of foreign origin? 

GOODS OR SERVICE COUNTRIES 

^ (Ust) 

1. CAR _ 

2. CLOTHING * • 



3. JEWELRY 



4. FOOD 

5. TOYS 

6. APPLIANCES 

7. RECORDS BY FOR- 
EIGN PERFORMERS 

8. ENTERTAINMENT . 

9. FURNITURE/HOME 
FURNISHINGS - 



Students complete the forms individually and then compile their finding 
on a master form sketched on the chalkboard or projected as overtiead 
?r^spa^ency . A large map of the world can be placed on the buUeUn board 
and. ^countries ar<j mentioned duriftg the compiling exercise pins can be 
- S to mark them on the map. Pins of one color can be used for direct 
experiences and pins of another color for indirect connections. ■ 

Whe . completed, the master list and the map, will .tflect v'suaUy and 
dramatically the international involvement of the class A number of ques- 
. tions can be discussed: Do you notice any Patterns .n the tje are 
. located on the map? If so. how do you account for tlftm? Which countnes 
^J^ftohlvergreatestimpactonour 

be^ectedif suddenly all of the foreign influences we ve ■dentifiedj ere to 
disappear? What does this exercise suggest to us about interdependence in 

'*'^Z!hef follow-»p activity could be to have students correspond with 
youTpeople their age in other countries regarding mutual -nterests and 
questionsTcommon concern. Names of pen pals can be secured from the 
following organizations: . ^ ^ 

League of Friendship 
P.O. Box 509 

tlL?as.am"perself-^ envelope. Name, can be provided for .39 

' countnes. A fee of S.30 is charged for each name provided.) 

C.P.O. Box 871 

(NaS can i provided for 40 countries. A fee of $.70 is charged for each name 
provided.) 

A Final Thought 

In this chapter we have briefly considered the place of global education . 
in the curriculum and have presenteda sampling of iiistructional methods 
that can be used to add a global dimension to the curriculum. Bear in mind 
that the samples are merely rtiat-exampl<|s of approaches one can take 
when teaching for a world view. It is left to each teacher-whether in 
history, the sciences, foreign language, or home egonomics-to devise 
strategie3 and materials reflecting his or her tinique instructional style and 
geared to the special needs and interests of specific groups of students. 
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Whether global education will make a ignificant impact in American « 
schooU m the years to come remains to bc'seen. One thirtg, however, is 
certain. That is that interdependence among peoples of the world is a fact of 
life. Our global, cross-cultural ties are here to stay « and in fact will continue 
to expand at an ever increasing rate m the future. The arguments for a new 
educational effort designed to prepare young people for the challenge of 
living in today's changing world are cpnvincing. It is our hope that this 
modest publication will contribute to the effort to meet that challenge. 



Organizations 

The Center for Global Perspectives 

:i8 East IKth Street 

Ne\i York. NY 10003 

The Center offers a wide range of publications and services to teachers. One 
of Its most nouble pubhcations is Intvrvom, a very helpful quarterly journal 
which provideVcIassroom tools, resources, and teaching ideas with a global 
perspective - 

The Center for Teaching International Relations 

University of Denver 

Denver. CO HOim 

The Center produces teaching materials for use in grades K-12 on such topics 
as food and hunger, population, ethnic heritage, and cultural awareness. It also 
provides consultant services and mservice activities to schools. 
The Global development Studies Institute i 
P-O Box 522 
14 Mam Street 
Madison. NJ 07940 

The Institute piovides curriculum outlines dealing with global studies for 
secondary schools and distributes \!em()\, a newslettei ihat annota'es materiaLs « 
relevant to global education. 
The Mid-America Program for Global 

Perspectives in Education 
513 North Park Avenue 
Indiana University 

Bloomington. IN 47405 . . 

—M7\P works with schools and olber agencTes foTm prove ofTermgs in global 
education. MAP has also developed a series pf teaching units and resource 
guides dealing with cross-cultural topics that are available at a nominal fee. 

National Council for the Social Studies 

3615 Wisconsin Avenue. N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20016 

NCSS has become increasingl* involved in global education activities, in- 
cluding coverage of {global topics in Social Education and the publication of an 
International Soiud l^tadies Dtrecton. In addition, several sub-groups within 
the Council, such as the International Activities Committee and the Inter-Nation 
Exchange Sp<.'Cial Interest Group, are playing an active role in the area of global 
education. 

Penodicals'and Newsletters 

Ailas \^orU Press Revww — Prencnts articles, cartoons, and editorials translated 
from the world press. Published monthly by World Press Company. 230 Park 
Avenue. New York. NY 10017. 



Selected Sources of Materials and Services 
Related to Global Education 






•The BridHe-^\ journal of cross-cultyral affairs. Includes rcpnnts from the Popular 
press, onginal articles, and a people-tb-peopie dassified ad section . Published 
' quarterly by ihe Center for Research and Educatfon, 2010 East, 17th Avenue, 

Denver, §480206. ' 
DevelopmentFW^-^ newspaper that covers such topics^as disarmament and 
dvelopment. economic development, environmental issues, and population. 
Published monthly by the Center for Ecohomic and Social Information. Uifited 
Nations, Palas des Nations. CH-12il, Geneva ^0, Switzerland. 
Pocus on Asian Studier.^A quarterly newsletter conlainipg teaching ideas, book 
reviews news items, and information related to Asian Studies. Published by 
the Service Center f<5r Teachers of Asian Studies. The Ohio State University, 
29 West Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, OH 43210. 
Global Education--\ tri-w<pkly letter thai explores issues and alternatives in 
international/global education. Written and published September through 
April by Robert G. Hanvcy, Box 1064, Bleomington, IN 47402. 
Gli^hal Perspectives-^n information exchange newsletter that focuses on de- 
velopments in global education. Published f^onthly-^October through 
May— by Global Perspectives in Education, Inc., 218 East 18th Street, New^ 
York, NY 10003. . ^ , , ' 

Headline Series-A series of booklets that f>cus on issues and developments m 
various parts of the world, including Africa. Latin Amenca. the U .b.b.K. . ana 
the Middle East. Published five.times each year by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 345 East 46lh Sireet, New York, NY lOOJT. 
/«/m ow -^Mentioned above under Center for Global Perspectives. 
Interadture News -A newsletter that provides up-to-date informat. regardmg 
new books, records, and artifacts, primarily from Asia and Afnca. Published 
by Interculture Associates, Incorporated, Box 277, Thompson, CT 06^/7. 
Uemos^McuXioncd above under Global Development Studies Institute. 
News and Notes on ihe Social Sdences-A newsletter containing articles book 
reviews soui'ces, and teachin^ps for social studies teachers. Published twice 
a year by the Coordinator for School Social Studies, 513 North Park Avenue, . 
Indiana University. Bloomington, IN 47401 . 
Speitn4m^\ newsletter that examines significant foreign policy issues. Pub- 
hshed bi-monthly by the Student Advisory Committee on "nternationa^ Af- 
fairs 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Transition^A bi-monthly publication that deals with such topics social JusUce^ 
ecology, and economics. Published by t^ie Institute of Worid Order, Inc.. 1 140 
Avenue of 4he Americas, New York, NY 10036. 
mrld Affairs Activities Newsletter— ConXmns news items and reports dealing with 

world affairs. Published monthly by the Society for Citizen Educ^ton WorW^- 

Affairs 1511 New Hampshire Avenue, N^W.. Washington, D.C. 20036 
World £a^f/e— Contains reprints of maps, charts, documents, surveys, and brief 
articles on current global topics— suitable for creating fluid duplicator masters 
or overhead transparencies. Published monti:ly— except July and August— by 
World Eagle, Inc.. 64 WashburnAvcnue, WeUesley, MA 02181. 

Selected General Publications 

Anderson. Lee, Schooltnfi and Citizenship in a Global Afie: An Exploration of the Mean- 
mg and Smiflcance of Global Education. Bloomington:Social StudiesDcvelopment Center. 
1979 7* ^ 

Beckrr. James M.'. Ediuation Jor a Global Shciets'. Bloomington: Phi Delia Kappa 
Edueationa] Foundation, 1973. 

Becker, Jmnes M.. editor. Schooling for a Global Age^ New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1979 

Becker, James M. and Mehlinger, Howard D.. editors. International Dirntnsions in the 
Social Studies. Washington, D.C: National Council for the Social Studies, 1968. 
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Botkin. J^ines W.. ElfnamiUra. Mahdi. and Malilza. Mircea, No Limits to Learning, 
Bridging the Human Gap Nc^ York: Pcrgamon Press. 1979. 

ColHns. H- Thomas. Global Education and the States: Some Observations, Some Pro- s 
grams, and Some Suggestions Washington. D.C.: Chief Stale School Officers. 1978 

V Czarra. Fred. " introduction. A Directory ofjlesources on Global/International Educa- 
tion.' The Social Studies, Vol. 70. No. 5. Septeniber-0ctober. 1979. 

Directory Resources in Global Education. Washington. D.C: Jnterorgantzational 
' Commission of IntemationL/Intercultural Education. 1977. 

The Global 2000 Report, Washington. D.C: The U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Superintendent df Documents. 1980 

Haiivey. Robert G.. An Attainable Global Perspective, New York: Center for Global 
Perspectives. 1974. 

Kenworthy. Leonard S.. editor. Helping Boys and Girls Discover the World: Teaching 
About Global Concerns and the United Nations in Elementary Schools. New York* The 
United Nations Association ofHhe United States of America. 1978. 

Kenworthy. Leonard S,,The International DimensionS'Cf Education. Washington. D.C* 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1970. 

• ^ King. David C. International Education for Spaceship Earth, New York. T!!Omas Y. 
CroweU. 1971. 

Mehlinger. Howard D . Hutspn. IJarry. Smith. Victor, and Wright. B' Ann,Global Studies 
^ for American Schools. Washington. D.C.: National Education Association. 1979. ^ 

Millar. Jayne C. Focusing on Global Poverty and Development: A Resource Book for 
Educators Washington, D.C: Overseas Dcvebpment Council^ 1974. 

Remy« Richard C.. Nathan. )anws A.. Becker. James M.. and Tomey. Judith \ ,Jnterna' 
tional Learning and International Education in a Global Age, Washington. D.C: National 
Council for the SociaPStudies. 1975. 

Switzc;}-, Kenneth A. and Mulloy. Paul T, ^Global l^,Uies Activities and Resources for the 
High School. Teachir. Boulder: Social Science Education Consortium. 1979.* 

Tucker. Jan L. . "Citizenship Education in a Global Context. * Trends in Social Education, 
Vol. 24. No 3. Spring. 1978. 
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Global Perspectives. 218 East 18th St.. New York. NY 10003. 
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10016. 
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